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A Note on Names The Japanese names that 
appear in CTJ are given in the Japanese 
order: surnames first, then personal 
names. With names as with other Japanese 
words, all consonants are pronounced as 
in English with g always hard. A, i, and 
e are pronounced as short vowels; o and u 
are always long. When a sound is to be 
particularly stressed, consonants are 
doubled, and vowels appear with macrons. 
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Theatre Center 68/70: Winter Repertory 


Shakespeare in Tokyo 

Tsuno Kaitaro 
Criticism. 


The Situation Theatre: 

Red Tent South 

Senda Akihiko 

Things are happening in Japanese theatre. 
One of the most exciting experiments to 
have taken place over the past few months 
was the Situation Theatre f s tour from 
Tokyo to Okinawa and back. 


Freedom and Words 

Osada Hirosh ? 

Anatoly Kuznetsov defected to Britain 
last summer. Are we to simpIy let the 
fact pass as a brief newspaper article 
or might we find in it something of 
lasting import? 


The Blind Kagekiyo: Beyond the Tragic? 

Hirosue Tamotsu 

Kagekiyo survived. Kagekiyo should 
have died during the 12th century, 
but he did not. And for hundreds of 
years dramatists have tried to absolve 
him of his horrible power to resist 
both life and death, of his sin of 
survival. But Kagekiyo survived and 
thus cannot die. 


A Story Told by the Scorched Tree 

Kijima Hajime 

This is a story taken from the 
author T s Out Pegasus . A little 
boy finds a Pegasus disabled by 
an atomic test. As he carries the 
Pegasus home to care for him, the animals 
and insects relate tales of wonder and 
te r ro r. 
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Boy, Would I Love to do Something Really Wild! 

An interview with Nakamura Kichiemon. 

One of the most widely acclaimed and dynamic 
young Kabuki actors speaks of himself and 
of his art. 


"The Double Suicide at Ten no Amijima" 67 

Photo essay. 

’’All through high school and college 
I felt very close to Shakespeare, but 
it wasn’t until very recently that I 
began to discover Japanese writers like 
Chikamatsu. That’s when I decided to 
make this fiIm. I wonder if people from 
England might not go through much the 
same process of discovering Shakespeare, 
their greatest writer. At any rate, I 
guess we’ve each got to discover our own 
past for ourselves.” 

—Shinoda Masahiro 
d ? rector 


Nezumi Kozo: The Rat 

Sato Makoto 
A pI ay . 


Of Baths, Brothels, and Hell 135 

Tsuno Kaitaro 

Insights into Sato Makoto’s Nezumi Kozo: 

The Rat . 


Translator's Notes/Contributors 152 

Theatre Center 68/70: Document 155 


*Un less otherwise noted at the foot of the article, it has been translated by 
David Goodman. 
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Japan’s most brilliant young musicians compose and record for us. They deny all categories. 
They borrow from the depths of time. And they soar octaves into the future. Music: not to 
soothe but to bring down the walls of our minds. 


Shakuhachi 1969 

Recipient of the 1969 prize for music at the Japan 
National Festival of the Arts. The shakuhachi, 
a bamboo flute-like instrument used for centuries 
in classical Japanese music, here explodes in kaleido¬ 
scopic reams of sound. 

Stereo SWS-3 

¥3,000/$6.00 plus postage- 


Piano Cosmos 

This album is a collection of original piano works of 
Japan created between 1960 and 1969. It includes 
the compositions of twelve artists including Take- 
mitsu Torn, most famous for his November Steps. 
Piano Cosmos is truly a galaxy of piano genius. 
Stereo SWS-1-2 (2-record set) 

¥4,000/$7.75 plus postage. 
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JAFMTS (WUf ALL-EN6USH 
AMMCTUML JOURNAL 

An exciting monthly journal directed at both professional architects and general readers with 
an interest in Japan, THE JAPAN ARCHITECT, over the months and years, tells you everything 
you want to know about Japanese buildings, including how to build them. What with the 
current worldwide interest in this subject, there must be many things you want to know. 

. . . to be indispensable to you to assist you in broader study of the trends in modern architectural 
designs and techniques. 



THE JAPAN ARCHITECT 


INTEOHATIOHAl EDITION OF SNINKENCNIKU 


Subscription Rates 

One year US$21.00 Two years US$36.75 

Three years US$52.50 Single copy US$2.50 

(including sea mail postage) 


SHINKENCHIKU-SHA CO., LTD. 

31-2, Yushima, 2-chome, Bunkyo-ku, Tokyo, 113, Japan 
Cable Address: JAPANARCH TOKYO 



Shakespeare in Tokyo 

This winter, the Royal 
Shakespeare Company performed The Winter's 
Tale and The Merry Wives of Windsor at 
the Nissei Theatre in Tokyo. Judging 
from the deluge of spectators that en¬ 
gulfed the theatre and the reactions of 
critics who nearly fell over each other 
in their haste to praise, the productions 
were a great success. We did admire the 
truly judicious balance of the traditional 
and the contemporary which we found in the 
productions, for in Japan, which has a long 
theatrical tradition much like that of 
England, we encounter such flawless bal¬ 
ance in only the rarest cases. And yet 
personally, my disappointment was as great 
as my admirati on. 

Inspite of the language 
barrier, I fully enjoyed these plays fash¬ 
ioned as they were in the hands of young 
directors with whom I could easily iden¬ 
tify. As a matter of fact, I never find 
it difficult to enjoy the production 
of an oft re-read play, no matter the 
language, performed in servile obedience 
to the preordinations of modern theatre. 
However, the Shakespeare of the RSC I 
had come to imagine after reading the 
criticism of Peter Brook and Jan Kott 
and from seeing the movie version of 
Marat/Sade had to be something beyond the 
enjoyable. I went with the expectation 
that the language barrier could be crossed 
by means other than the moldy edicts of 
contemporary drama and that the possibi¬ 
lity for communication still existed. 

One aim of Sat5 Makoto T s 
Nezumi Kozo: The Rat —particularly in 
the production Sato himself directed — is 
specifically this: to free the theatre 
from the conventions of modern drama. 

His reason for remode Iing his theatre 
into an Edo-period playhouse and for pro¬ 
claiming in the overture that he and those 
around him are "actor-beggars" is nothing 
less than this. The notion that by pin¬ 
ning labels on his actors and redecorating 
his theatre he could actually bring actor- 
beggars and Edo playhouses back to life 
could not have been further from his mind. 
By using dead elements of the past, he 
hoped to end the stubbornly persistent 
life of the theatrical modernity with 
which we are cursed. Modern theatre has 
long since discarded that which once 
bound drama to the greater world be¬ 
yond, that which simultaneously pre¬ 
sided over both theatrical and non- 
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theatrical worlds, the collective 
popular imagination. In order for us 
to once again take possession of those 
elements which we feel might bridge the 
gap between the theatrical and the non¬ 
theatrical, elements we have reason to 
believe might have existed in pre-modern 
times, we face the necessity of 
dredging the very depths of our memories. 

This does not constitute 
a critique. I am only trying to state 
the obvious fact that superb as the com¬ 
pany may be, the Royal Shakespeare Company, 
too, has been trapped within the frame¬ 
work of modern drama. It decries those 
elements which it is appropriate to decry, 
and it invites the derision of those by 
whom it is, today, appropriate to be de¬ 
rided. In the final scene of The Merry 
Wives of Windsor , the merry folk donned 
the guise of goblins, sprites, and devils, 
and danced themselves into a frenzy. 

And yet, I was able to find in this no¬ 
thing more than the innocence of a chil¬ 
dren’s matinee. It seemed to me, in 
other words, that, in the end, the RSC’s 
Shakespeare did not—as, indeed, many 
of his predecessors had not—live up 
to the magnitude of the demands made 
upon him by the people of his own age, 
demands made upon a Shakespeare dis¬ 
figured by the power of their collective 
imagination. Nor was he able to ful¬ 
fill the demands held by these of us 
who wish to see Shakespeare conform more 
to that disfigured image than to the 
demands of contemporary theatricality. 

Thus, Sato has taken his theatre, dressed 
it in the tawdry rags of centuries past, 
filled it with prostitutes, witches, and 
beggars, and come up with a dramatic per¬ 
sonage of humor and madness, eros and 
ugliness, sincerity and falsehood, a dra¬ 
matic entity capable, perhaps, of rele¬ 
gating to its proper place tne papier- 
mache ingenue of contemporary playacting. 

It was only in the widely 
acclaimed and hippified shepherd’s scene 
in The Winter’s Tale , however, that my 
hopes for a carnival madness that would 
explode out of the proscenium and envelope 
the theatre finally were forced to lie. 

The festival, the celebration, the car¬ 
nival: these are the greatest challenges 
to dramatic expression that tongue-tied 
modern theatre has to face. Buttered- 
up and brown-nosed by the rock music 
and hippie garb, we were beginning to 
feel safe without our Shakespeare the 
Vigilant, Shakespeare the Terrible. 
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That, however, was the extent of it. 

What I discovered in the Nissei Theatre 
was not a carnival fury that could not 
help but overturn all values, but instead 
the RSC T s box labeled "carnival" including 
nothing but the most essential articles 
all neatly folded, packed, and tied. I 
may as well have been watching a common 
sense musical like Oklahoma . 

The fact is, a carnival 
does not box well. The Royal Shakespeare 
Company seems to think that it might and 
that by thrusting it into any proscenium 
in the world, as if it were a cassette 
for a tape recorder, the carnival could 
be played back gay and energetic as ever. 
The RSC accepts, albeit with reservations, 
the notion common to modern theatre that 
so long as one has a theatre equipped 
with a proscenium and curtain, one may 
recreate anywhere in the world the 
same quality of dramatic arena. 

It is not my intention 
to discard outright the wealth of valuable 
material and insights we have gained 
thanks to the existence of the commonly 
held principles with which modern theatre 
has provided us. Nonetheless, it is all 
but impossible to discard the wealth of 
equally valuable material and insights 
which are simply not encompassed by these 
principles. The problem we face is 
how we might once again come to embrace 
these elements and make our theatre more 
nearly the nucleus of our society. 

I was disappointed to 
realize that the Royal Shakespeare Com- 
pany seemed to have so easily and so well 
forgotten—especially in producing 
Shakespeare—that the real question we 
must answer today is not how best to 
use the potentials inherent in modern 
theatre but rather how we might best use 
the products of the pre-modern collective 
imagination and our image of those pro¬ 
ducts to transcend and destroy the walls 
of modern theatre fast closing in upon us. 

--Tsuno Kaitaro 
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reads Kamika. It means to make things of paper. 


The widely acclaimed beauty of Japanese papers has yet to find an 
equal. But beyond the traditional, Japan's burgeoning Paper-Power 
makes available both nonwoven textile and other paper-like materials. 

Drop in our charming store for a glimpse of the past, the present, and 
the future of Japan. 

* traditional papers 

* stationary goods, dolls, tableware 

* papercrafts, posters, interior decorations 

* unwoven products—paper dresses, etc. 





PARCO 

Seibu Department Store 

_1 

Ikebukuro 

Station 

Shopping Center 
Ikebukuro Parco 
6th floor 


Shibuya Station 


Even with the last few minutes before your departure from the city, 
you can be sure to find just the gifts you are looking for at Paper 
Shop Kamika. 



SITUATION THEATRE: 

RED TENT SOUTH 


Japan. Theatre. 1969. Rather eventful. Several attempts were made to re¬ 
vitalize theatre into something immediate and alive. Approaches to the goal var¬ 
ied. Some tried new dramatic form. Others made their attempts with the idea of 
transcending "modern theatre" by utilizing the pre-modern elements in our lives. 
Others—Kara Juro and his Situation Theatre, for example—experimented with the 
idea of freeing themselves from the limits of theatre buildings. 

You will find the following passage in CTJ's introductory issue. 

Loaded with the red tent that has become as much their emblem as it is their 
mobile theatre, Kara Juro and his group. The Situation Theatre [Jokyo Gekijol 
are now travelling around Japan — including Okinawa—in a beat-up old truck. 
They are performing "beggar's theatre" and causing the local police, public 
health officials, and elementary school teachers to knit their brows in dis¬ 
may. When one considers that up until now, for economic reasons as well 
as because of Japan's tremendous "cultural centralization," it has been 
considered a practical impossibiIity for any progressive, small theatre to 
produce continuously outside of Tokyo, Kara's is a most astounding achieve¬ 
ment. 

What Kara and his group wanted to prove, however, was not that they, too, could 
get on the bandwagon of provincial barnstorming, bringing culture to the masses. 
They sought, rather, to refute the notion that people ought to be cultured. 

Kara f s experiments find their basis in the spirit of traditional Japanese 
theatre. In the past, actors were allowed to live not even in quarters where 
the very poorest of men dwelled. Actors were despised and treated with contempt. 
Yet, at the same time, they held spellbound those who lived in the normal world. 
For audiences, it was something smacking of masochism to attend these actors T 
performances, for they were intentionally immersing themselves in a dramatic 
world created by the lowly. They must have sensed, though, that these actors 
were actually reflecting their dark, suppressed desires and frustrations, burdens 
imposed upon them by the goodly outside world. It was these actors who took 
upon themselves the grotesque, malodorous part of life for the audience. And 
these actors were a wandering race. 

Last year, the Situation Theatre, too, went wandering. Even in Tokyo, 
they have continued to perform in their red tent on playgrounds, in the courtyards 
of temples and shrines. And they continue to call themselves Kawara beggars. 

The following is an excerpt from the diary kept by Senda Akihiko, a reporter 
for the Asahi Shimbun [newspaper], as he traveled with Kara and his troupe. 

The Situation Theatre opened a long run through the south of Japan in Hama¬ 
matsu on July 23, 1969, and continued on further south through Nagoya, Kyoto, 
Hiroshima, Fukuoka, and then crossed over to Okinawa. From Naha, Okinawa, the 
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troupe turned back north through Fukuoka and Kyoto. The run closed in Nagoya on 
September 21 having lasted almost three months. In 1968, the troupe had performed 
in Kyoto, but this was the first long run outside of Tokyo. 

Sixteen members made the trip in a second-hand six-ton truck. Included in 
the program were three plays all written and directed by Kara himself. Admission 
for all performances was 500 yen or about $1.40. 

August 11 (Monday) 

Arrival at Hiroshima station sometime after 5:00 PM where I had previously 
arranged to meet with the group. The Situation Theatre ranks are to arrive here 
this evening by truck from Kyoto. The heat is overwhelming. I enter a phone 
booth to make a cal! and nearly faint. 

At a coffeeshop in the station building, I meet four actresses from the troupe. 
The women of the troupe have come by train since difficulties were expected on the 
road between Kyoto and Hiroshima. Following this, various people stop by including 
a painter who laid out the preparations for the Hiroshima stand and others. 

By now the truck is late. A call finally comes through to the Study Center 
managed by the painter-patron. After starting out at 7:00 AM, the battery ran dry 
on the way, and the men had to work hard pushing the truck up a long hill. They 
will arrive several hours later in the evening than planned. 

Finally, after 9:00 PM, the tarpauIin-covered truck appears in the darkness 
at the crossing of Hiratsuka Street and Peace Boulevard. The long march from 
early morning on under the burning sun has worn the men down. Even the most ro¬ 
bust members look fatigued. 

Immediately, Kara and several other actors take a look at the proposed per¬ 
formance site at the Yagenbori Sports Center. Tomorrow, the 12th, is opening 
day. Kara looks unexpectedly grim. The site is no good. The tent can T t be 
pitched there. 

The site is right in the middle of the batting practice range, a concrete 
platform covered and surrounded on all sides by a green metal net. To set the tent 
up, metal tent posts must be driven into the ground. They would have to break 
the concrete platform. The site is not directly in the flight-line of balls from 
the pitching machines, but there is the fear that bad hits could come flying into 
the tent. Moreover, the machines are rather noisy. In all, one feels trapped 
in a metaI cage. 

The group holds council in a near-by coffeeshop. Enter the manager of the 
Center. "If you can use a narrower area, there f s a bit of open ground near here. 

I Ml take the responsibility for working out arrangements with the owner.” 

On inspection, the plot is long and narrow, about 120 meters square. The 
whole surface is rampant with thick grass. A sign warns, "No Trespassing." 

The dimensions are wrong, but no other site is available. Kara decides to take 
it. TheyM I work it out somehow. 

Lodgings for the night at an inn on the slope of a hill. A local fruit or¬ 
chard-owner built it as a rental lodge for large groups of people. The troupe 
rents a wide room. It comes with bunk beds, floor matresses, blankets and elec¬ 
tric fans. I am introduced to the full company. While the troupe washes off 
the sweat of the day in a small, self-heated metal bathtub, K.P. fixes a simple 
meal. The whole troupe wolfs it down. Already past 11:00 PM. 

August 12 (Tuesday) 

Morning. The younger members are engrossed in washing laundry at the trough 
in front of the inn. The two actors on K.P. for the day went out to buy food 
earlier. "Why did you pay 100 yen for these vegetables? You can get them for 
80!" Kara T s wife, Ri Reisen, treasurer for the trip, has a good eye for money. 

A group of Hiroshima University students is staying at the annex to this 
lodge. They seem interested in the goings on here and occasionally come to take 
a look. When asked why they're staying at this place, the students answer, 

"We're here to study Kara Juro and Sat5 Makoto." 
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At 2:00 PM we have a look at the proposed lot. Last evening it seemed to be 
merely an empty grass lot. Now, in broad daylight, we find what appears to be the 
remains of a building. Concrete foundations are left here and there. Rubble is 
strewn alI over. But there is no time to worry. However it may be, at seven 
o'clock this evening the curtain must go up. 

A frantic effort to clean the lot begins under the scorching sun. Water is 
brought in buckets and sprinkled. Grass is pulled up; the earth is leveled with 
shovels; glass fragments and stones are cleared away. The lot is hemmed in on 
three sides by old deserted hovels to the right, by a high wall to the left, by 
an apartment house to the rear. Because of the long, narrow corridor-Iike dimen¬ 
sions of the land, it is impossible to pitch the troupe's unique eight-sided tent. 
Accordingly, it is decided to drive the truck into the lot and use the rear as a 
makeshift stage, A few of the tent posts are stood, and the tent is converted into 
a roof. Planks are laid on the ground for seats and covered with straw matting. 

The biggest problem is a source of electricity. Since there are no buildings near¬ 
by that seem willing to comply, the troupe takes the liberty of borrowing 
unannounced from a telephone pole on the side. There'll be trouble if they are 
caught. A straw mat with Petticoat Osen, the name of the play to be performed, 
written on it in large letters is wrapped around the pole for camouflage. 

Two short breaks in the overpowering heat. Large coke bottles are passed 
around, but no time at all for lunch or snacks. 

A group of the local boys shows up. It seems they've been hearing things. 

At first they seem threatening, ready to challenge the troupe over the right to use 
the lot. But the sight of Maro Akaji and the rest of the men hammering and 
shoveling, their half-naked bodies glistening with sweat like a herd of sea-monsters 

moves them deeply. ’’They're working in real dirt!” They leave somewhat less 

menacingly than they arrived. 

The sun sets ail too quickly. It is near 6:00 PM. The group rushes to 
post signs around the sports center announcing the change in location. Everyone 
begins to put on make-up backstage around the truck. 

Close to curtain time. The audience is already close to overflowing into 
the street outside. Approximately 160 people. It is practically impossible to 
move inside the house. The curtain rises to the busy rustling of the audience. 

The spectators--aI most all are university students, young people in their 
twenties—is the same in composition as that in Tokyo. They are surprisingly 
sensitive in their reactions. Since no one can get out of the tent even at 
intermission, the air is indescribably stifling. Even so, almost no one leaves 
during the performance. 

After the curtain falls, we go directly to the neighborhood bath. During 
the trip, the men are almost always naked from the waist up. They are tanned 
black. When the group suddenly marches into a bath, they are the immediate 
focus of attention. At 11:00 PM, the evening meal at the inn. They have gone 
without food so long that they gobble it down like starving puppies. Two meals 
a day takes its toll on the beginners like me, but the troupe members take it in 
stride. ’’We've been on two meals a day since the trip began. We don't think 
about it anymore. Besides, you just don't feel like eating before a show.” 

August 13 (Wednesday) 

Second performance in Hiroshima. 

Today's lodging is the student hall at Hiroshima University. The morning is 
spent moving. After arriving at the main entrance, we find it is barricaded by 
the Students' United Front, considered the most adamant of Japanese student 
factions. The students have piled desks and chairs high in a most ingenious 
way, and within these, a passageway hardly big enough for two people to pass 
each other twists along in a maze. We pass through the barricade and arrive at the 
students' guard house. With a forced entrance by the riot police under orders 
from the university police expected imminently, a keen sense of tension runs 
high among the students. We finally make our way to the student hall, an old, 
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two-storied wooden structure. It reminds me of a run-down Western-style building. 
One room on the second floor serves as lodgings at 750 yen the night. 

Today, again, fierce heat. The cloudless sky is shining like a huge disk. 

From the surrounding groves, a deafening chorus of cicadas. 

The turnout is lower than opening night. About 120 people. 

From the end of the second act on, I go around to the green room. The 
audience has no idea of the marvels taking place there. 

The ’’green room” is the open lot. The actors sit on top of a mountainous 
pile of rubble to put on their make-up while beating off the onslaught of a 
swarm of mosquitoes. Since there is no lighting backstage, they are in great 
trouble once the sun has fully set. The only help is the faint glimmer of the 
stars and a shaft or two of light from the neighboring houses. 

Moreover, the lot resembles a blind alley, surrounded on three sides by 
walls and houses. Since the green room is at the end of the impasse, during 
the performance, once an actor has gone out to the tent along the runway that 
runs through the audience, he can no longer return backstage. To return, he must 
climb over two walls, both close to two meters high. In order to keep the 
costumes clean, the actors and actresses strip down to underwear and climb up and 
down the walls panting and covered with sweat. The sight of Maro nimbly 
scampering down the wall in a pair of briefs brings Tarzan back to mind. 

After the show, the entire troupe sets about dismantling the tent. They 
fold it, dislodge the posts and load them on the truck together with stage sets, 
props, and costumes. Once the truck leaves the lot, the rusted wire fencing is 
set up again, and the sign ”No Trespassing" is stood up once more. The land 
rever f s to the original dark, deserted vacant lot that it once was. The 
transformation from rubble-heap to theatre and back again leaves my mind going 
round and round. Was I wrong about last night? Was there really some fantastic 
happening here a few hours ago? 

On the last night in Fliroshima, something occurs to me. Who are the two men 
who have made the arrangements for the run here? Why have they made this effort? 
Neither has any connection with a theatre orqanization. One works in a company 
office and has organized a fi Im club. He also helps with the work of Behe'ivevi, 
the Japan "Peace for Vietnam!’ Committee. The other is an independent artist. He 
sits and drinks cheap sake from a tea cup and talks haltingly about his chi Idhood 
experience of the A-bomb as I question him. Neither is directIy connected or 
even acquainted with Kara. They both accepted work that would brinq them no ad¬ 
vantage. They searched for a suitable lot, requested lead articles in the news¬ 
papers and took care of advance ticket sales. Where does this energy come from? 

August 14 (Thursday) Hiroshima — Shimonoseki 

Around noon, all sixteen members board the truck and leave Hiroshima behind, 
racing ever westward along a searing stretch of Route #2. 

Three occupy the cab of the truck while the rest are stuffed into the back. 
Since the truck is loaded beyond legal limits though, the canvas flap covering 
the rear of the truck is left down as we ride. Even when the truck stops enroute 
to buy food for supper, only two or three get out. The rest remain huddled inside 
the canvas oven. The wind, though, does blow in from a hole in the front part 
of the hood, and the trip is relatively cool. 

Since Ri Reisen has returned to Tokyo to obtain her.visa for Okinawa, I have 
taken over her K.P. duties. Four people work on K.P. daily. They are responsible 
for buying food, cooking it, and washing the dishes. To this end, the troupe 
has brought along a large pot, a rice pot, electric cookers, dishes, chopsticks, 

a large frying pan, and other utensils. 

We arrive at Shimonoseki in the evening and look for camp grounds along the 
road where it skirts the sea coast. Unfortunately, all we find are bleak stretches 
of filled-in land. Things are going badly, and darkness is swiftly overtaking 
us. We cut through the center of the city and turn toward the Japan Sea coast. 
Finally, around 8:00 PM, we arrive at the Ayaragi Beach area. 

It already seems to have been deserted by vacationers. A strong breeze drives 
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in off the sea. We negotiate at a beach house and settle down for the night in 
draughty beds. 100 yen per person. 

The old gent who runs the beach house drops by. Apparently his curiousity 
has been aroused. He is greatly impressed to hear that a Tokyo-based theatre 
troupe is making a tour of provincial cities. He suddenly slaps my shoulder, 
"You f ve got a big troupe there. You must be making pretty good money!" 

August 15 (Friday) Shimonoseki — Fukuoka 

I lay sleeping on the concrete floor wrapped in my blanket. A cloudburst 
driven in by a strong night sea breeze suddenly hits us from the oceanside. We 
look around sleepily and then rush to the rear of the room with our blankets. 

When I wake up in the morning, I look at the surf and find that everyone 
is already swimming. The journey has not been blessed materially, but they all 
seem content with this life. In the tent, on board the truck, their conversation 
is intimate and chatty. No one speaks of the "mission of the theatre." No one 
considers the trip a mission of enlightenment. In a troupe that' is not hampered 
by curfews at inns and train connections, almost no one has a watch. They are 
ordinarily optimistic In their confidence that given any scrap of land, however 
inadequate it may seem, they can put on a show. 

Departure after breakfast. From Shimonoseki we take the Kammon Highway to 
Kyushu. The engine fails enroute. All give a push, and it starts, again. After 
that, we make it to Fukuoka without further incident. The location for the per¬ 
formance faces Higashi Park. A short break on the park grass. We wash our faces 
in the fountain. Mr. Enomoto, a resident of the city, says he tried fifty places 
before finding this one. Last January, the Situation Theatre had ignored warnings 
from Tokyo city officials not to perform in the park at the west exit of Shinjuku 
Station; they had opened, however, and Kara along with two others had been 
arrested. Once the news of this incident reached Fukuoka, people who had 
previously offered a place began to refuse. 

It seems the publicity has been hopelessly delayed. Kara changes into a white 
suit and goes to the local television station to give the theatre a plug. 

Tonight's camping ground is Iki-no-Matsubara Beach facing on Hakata Bay. 

The tent is pitched in a blood-red sunset. 

That evening, when everyone is drinking sake, a man shows up and tells us 
to move. "This land is owned by Kyushu University. What do you think you're doing 
pitching a tent and building a fire!" Everyone agrees to leave. Once the man 
has gone, we continue drinking without changing a thing. 

After a while, we discover countless lights floating, set adrift to greet 
the souls of the dead on the Bon Festival. They are twinkling on the dark sea. 

Tiny boats are loaded with paper lanterns that bear the inscription "The Western 
Paradise" and, packed with food offerings, they are sent off from the shore. The 
troupe members have not had enough to eat this evening. They swim out in the calm 
sea to the boats and bring back food in plentitude. People who have just set boats 
out from the shore are aghast and begin to gather near-by. However, they do not 
lay a hand on the group, but rather, just stand and stare blankly at this unearthly 
coI Iection. 

August 16 (Saturday) 

Out of bed at 7:00 AM. Tomioka has gone off to do the dishes at a house near 
the pine forest where she can use the water. She is small-framed and pretty. 
Throughout the day, she remains silent. In the truck she always chooses the most 
uncomfortable place to sit. Until a year ago, she was a teacher in a Tokyo pri¬ 
mary school. At the time, she was overwhelmed by the Situation Theatre and simply 
quit school. Her third grade pupils cried and begged her not to become anything 
like an actress, of all things! 

A conversation with Kara in a pine grove by the sea. 

—Why this trip? 
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— I want to overrun the whole country with the red tent, not just Shinjuku. 

— I thoughr the group would be a great deal more anarchistic than it is. Actually 
they f re very orderly. 

—Exactly. Every army is. 

—Why do you do your own cooking, and only twice a day? 

—To keep expenses down. For example, the lowest a person can eat out for is 
200 yen. At sixteen people, that f s 3,200 yen. But if we do our own cooking, 
one meal for the whole group costs an average of 1,200 yen. How much do you 
think this morning cost? 530 yen! From here we go to Okinawa. One person 
alone, round trip, costs 10,000 yen. We f ve decided to do away with night 
lodgings altogether for that reason. The profits? Well, we T d like to have a 
better place to rehearse. 

By 8:30 AM, the tent is folded, the truck starts out. Once the tent is 
pitched in Higashi Park, two or three policemen suddenly appear looking very 
dubious. Despite our explanation that we have due permission to use the grounds, 
the police write down our names and leave unconvinced. 

Finding a source of electricity is an ordeal as usual. A wooden tower stands 
near the grounds, where Bon Festival dances were being performed up to yesterday. 
Negotiations are carried out with the local neighborhood organization to use the 
electric outlet left on it, but prices are too high. Half an hour before curtain, 
we finally find a house next to the park whose owner will let us use his power. 

Pre-performance publicity was not carried out satisfactorily, and a group 
of us goes by streetcar to the central shopping area to hand out leaflets. 

That evening, the house is extremely low—only forty-four people. 

Since the tent is pitched right in the middle of the park square, mothers 
and their children gather from the neighborhood and stare at the actors putting 
on make-up. Stage settings with nudes painted in Paul Delveau style can be seen 
from a corner of the tent. Some of the people seem to be convinced that we are 
a strip show. Just before opening, four young punks from the neighborhood show 
up and demand threateningly to be let in for free. However, Yoshimura and several 
other actors refuse them straight off. Their interest soured, they finally decide 
to pay the 500 yen apiece and enter reluctantly. AM four slip into the front 
row. At first, they misunderstand the show and shout out various wisecracks, 
but as the play progresses, they are caught up in the action and by the end 
are almost rolling in the aisles at the young actors f tricks. 

Last scene. To the tune of a melody based on "Fuefuki Doji" D~he Piper Child], 
the section of the red tent directly before the stage suddenly rises. The square 
outside and the festival tower come into view. Petticoat Osen, playing a flute, 
moves toward the tent against this background. The sight is truly moving. The 
tower had been standing there by accident, but Kara ? s genius had turned it into 
an integral part of the set. 

The evening meal is meager—one lightly filled bowl of rice with stewed fish 
and leaves of the beefsteak plant. Not a speck of food remains when we T ve finished. 
Instead of tea, we pour water in our bowls and drink, but the feeling of hunger 
still remains. Everyone seems a bit dissatisfied. However, we all suffer the 
same disease—no money. 

We sleep in the tent. Under a dim bulb, one of the actors is quietly writing 
letters to friends and his wife in Tokyo. He seems a bit embarrassed as he shows 
me a photograph of his pretty young wife. 

August 17 (Sunday) 

A strange child has been around the tent since yesterday. He says his name 
is Atsushi and that he is in the first grade at primary school. He talks well 
and is not shy. He appears to go home at meal times, but otherwise, he sits with 
everyone in the tent as if he had become a member of the troupe. 

In the afternoon, we go again to the central area of Fukuoka to hand out 
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leaflets. The house tonight will probably be low again. But the time has come for 
me to return to Tokyo. I change out of my sandals and shorts, once again put on 
my shoes and pants and leave the tent behind as it sparkles in the darkness. 

Okinawa 

I have drawn this account of the journey after Fukuoka from Kara’s own diary and 
from conversations with him. 

August 20 (Wednesday) 

The run in Fukuoka is over. During the night’s performance, a lot of jeering 
from the audience. Certainly no hope for us here. 

August 21 (Thursday) Fukuoka — Hinaku 

We head south in the face of a typhoon. At Hinaku, we find an old-fashioned 
inn at 100 yen a person and put up here. That night, we drink beer in the dark, 
thatched reed room. 

August 22 (Friday) Hinaku -- Kagoshima 

We drive for five hours through the typhoon. When we reach Kagoshima, a 
blackout has darkened the city. We call Okinawa and are told that the man who was 
to make preparations in Naha hasn’t handed out flyers or even found a place for 
the performance yet. We all resent this very much. 'The rain begins to fall even 
more heavily. At first, a few of us had tried sleeping on the ground near the 
truck, but rainwater starts to seep in. Great Confusion We all wait through 
a sleepless night for morning. 

August 24 (Sunday) Naha, Okinawa 

At 3:00 PM we enter Naha Harbor. The clamor of the city resounds in the 
distance. We are made to wait a long time at customs. 

A Mr. Tokunaga who runs a large coffeeshop on International Avenue in Naha 
is now helping us with preparations for the run here. He even puts us all up 
in a hotel for the night. We’re feeling much better. 

August 25 (Monday) 

We pitch the tent in a vacant lot by the side of the International Bowling 
Center which faces Line #1. Nearby is an apartment house run exclusively for 
Gl mistresses. The girls climb noisily up to the roof and stare down at us. 

This evening we put on an open rehearsal free to the public for publicity 
purposes. Nearly 100 people gather, perhaps because of lead articles in both 
the Okinawa Times and the Naha Shimpo . 

August 26 (Tuesday) 

On opening day, 130 people are in the audience. Since Ri was not given her 
visa and could not come, Kara plays Petticoat Osen. Sorry, no womanly charm. 

August 27 (Wednesday) 

Around 80 people this evening. News from Tokyo—Ri has suddenly been granted 
permission to enter Okinawa and wiI I come by plane. 

August 28 (Thursday) 

Everyone goes to Seyoshi Beach. The color of the sea is terrific! By the 
time we return to the tent, 180 people have already come. We open in a sweat. 
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August 29 (Friday) 


Last performance. Heat terrible. We drink. 

August 30 (Saturday) 

The man who was to help us with the Koza entertainment disctrict performances 
suddenly disappears. We decide to cancel them. And so, with this, the end. It 
is sad. 

August 31 (Sunday) Naha -- Kagoshima 

We are seen off to the boat by Mr. Tokunaga and the others. Maro and 
Fuwa are crying. 

September 2 (Tuesday) 

A one-night stand at a Kagoshima coffeeshop. 

September 15 (From Kara's diary) 

With our two months’ journey coming to an end, our mood is that of people 
sliding into the home stretch. Even were we to try and figure out what’s happened 
to us during the trip, most likely we’d only come back to ourselves, this group 
of Kawara beggars not knowing their ass from a hole in the ground. One thing 
only is certain: a red tent cast its shadow over the land through which we 
passed. Whether or not that sight passed somewhere into the hearts of the people 
of this unknown land, I have no real way of knowing. 

translated by Eric Gangloff 
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OSADA HIROSHI 

July 30, 1969. Soviet author Anatoly Kuznetsov, in London to collect mate¬ 
rial for a book on Lenin, suddenly asked for permission to remain permanently 
in Britain. 

Four days later, Kuznetsov made a public statement under the name A. Anatol 
concerning his request for asylum. Making it clear that his actions had been 
planned over a period of time and that they had been no one's but his own, he 
wrote, "If I were now to find myself again in the Soviet Union, I should go out 
of my mind."I He suggests that at this point in his life as a writer, exile 
was a fundamental, existential impera+ive. And he pleads his case in these by 
no means uncertain terms: "If I were not a writer, I might have been able to 
bear it. But, since I am a writer, I can T t ... In Ethe past] 25 years, not 
a single one of my works has been printed in the Soviet Union the way I wrote 
it." In these dejected tones, Kuznetsov impeaches the U.S.S.R. 

I personally don't know Kuznetsov except by his one book available in Japa¬ 
nese, Babi Yav 3 and as one of the best representatives—along with Kazakov, 
Aksenov, and others—of Soviet literature after The Thau. Yet, the problem 
presented by the actions of this single Soviet writer who laid his life on the 
line to escape, accompanied as they inevitably had to be by an air of sensation¬ 
alism, was simply too much for me to dismiss as but another international scan¬ 
dal. Caught as our lives are between excesses of prosperity and desolation, 
his actions bludgeoned me into some kind of new awareness and left me deeply 
depressed. Of course, I do not want to involve myself in a piece of conven¬ 
tional political butchery judging Kuznetsov's self-exile with the rhetoric of 
"East-West confrontation." I just feel that what Kuznetsov is denouncing 
here, almost exhausting his vocabulary in the process, cannot be limited to 
the Soviet Union's undemocratic censorship system and its authoritarian deca¬ 
dence. Needless to say, Kuznetsov is denouncing the specific type of "artistic 
freedom" in the Soviet Union which "has been reduced to the 'freedom' to praise 
the Soviet system and the Communist Party and to urge people to fight for 
Communism." Since he has obtained the opportunity to make denunciations in 
exile, his denunciations must also be directed at his asylum and his questions 
a Iso asked of it. 

Exile will provide no solutions, no security, and no respite for this Soviet 
writer who has divested himself of his homeland if the freedom of art of which 
he speaks is to be set up as his guiding principle. Exile is nothing more than 
a gateway. He has not left the narrow confines of the firm waII of "despotism" 
on that side to fly behind the pleasant, white picket fence of "liberty" on 
this. Exile was only to provide him with another place to ask once more what 
the freedom of speech and freedom of art might be. 

Kuznetsov's exile has not thrust upon us the memory of repression, raw and 
debilitating as the spider-webs of fear and anxiety we spin around ourselves or 
which are spun around us by the powers-that-be, at some unsuspecting moment. 
Rather, his defection, extreme step that it was, has brought the problems of 
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the freedom of speech and the freedom of art as principles to bear once again 
upon our lives. When Kuznetsov writes, I am M a writer who has made a desparate 
effort to be in this century, an honest writer who wants to associate himself 
with those who strive for humanity in the present wild, wild, wild life of 
this mad, mad world/’ what is to be questioned is not his past but his present, 
our present. Through his chronic sense of crisis, exile was able to give 
expression to the contradiction this lone writer could not escape. If we 
pursue Kuznetsov’s breathless statement about his exile with an eye to what 
he desired of his act and upon what it might have been based, we may expect to 
find mirrored in it the fundamental public image our freedom of art and freedom 
of speech do carry and the image they are supposed to carry. 

I simply cannot live there any longer. This feeling is something 
stronger than me. I just can’t go on living there. If I were now 
to find myself again in the Soviet Union, I should go out of my mind. 

If I were not a writer, I might have been able to bear it. But, 
since I am a writer, I can’t. Writing is the only occupation in the 
world that seriously appeals to me. When I write, I have the illusion 
that there is some sort of sense in my life. Not to write is for me 
roughly the same as for a fish not to swim. I have been writing as 
long as I can remember. My first work was published 25 years ago. In 
those 25 years, not a single one of my works has been printed in the 
Soviet Union as I wrote it. 

The basis for Kuznetsov’s exile has already been made clear here. It is 
that he is a writer. It is difficult to deny, though, that this slightly too 
lucid explanation might only be possible when numerous complicating, essential 
questions have been subsumed within it. If we recognize that a certain indis¬ 
putable air of exaggeration—perverted sincerity, if you like—clings to Kuzne¬ 
tsov’s remarks, then the pretext for commiting himself to an act extreme as that 
of defection, the pretext given to validate his actions regardless of facts 
he may have cautiously withheld, in other words, the pretext ’’since I am a writer” 
inevitably begins to seem suspicious. 

The path was cleared for Kuznetsov’s defection by his stipulation that the 
act followed logically upon his existence as a writer. But who has defined him 
as a writer and how? The fact that he states, ”1 have been writing as long as 
I can remember” and ’’writing is the only occupation that seriously appeals to 
me” bespeaks nothing of the reasons for his existence as a writer but only of 
the fact that he considers himself to be one. In fact, would it not be appro¬ 
priate to pose the following rather severe questions? Why does Kuznetsov accept 
with such haste and such transcendant conviction his being a writer? Why is a 
statement like ’’but, since I am a writer, I can’t Ebear it]” equivalent to 
”if I were not a writer, I might have been able to bear it”? 

As far as I am concerned, the fact that "I am a writer” is a pretext for 
nothing—socially or personally. It is not possible for a man who calls himself 
a writer, no matter what sort of writer he may be, to take any action on that 
basis. This is because the only possible significance of a phrase like ”1 
am a writer” in the world today is that writers are of their time and that they 
erase their independent existences from the words they blurt at the world. 

It is not possible for a writer to title himself so. Everything depends 
upon the imaginative act of the reader, upon the act of reading. Inside the 
man who reads them, words reconstruct an invisible writer, someone with no inde¬ 
pendent existence of his own. There can be no doubt that Kuznetsov, however, 
when he wrote, ”lf I were not a writer I might have been able to bear it. But, 
since I am a writer, I can’t,” was thinking only in terms of being a writer 
as opposed to not being a writer, and that he was not considering the writer as 
a free, imaginary being incessantly brought to life in the minds of his readers. 

Kuznetsov, in his statement, truly sets up the writer as the diametric 
opposite of the non-writer. In so doing he demands that the prerogative of the 
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freedom of art be turned over to the writer and he as much as demands of society 
that it recognize literature as the special privilege of writers. Yet, if in 
attacking the violation of the freedom of art by the powers-that-be, what 
Kuznetsov, ’’whose books have sold millions of copies and who is extremely 
popular and well-off in his own country,” meant by his poignant appeal, ’’since 
I am a writer, I can’t [bear itU,” was nothing more than to attempt to force¬ 
fully defend the privileges of the writer as privileges of status, then perhaps 
I will not be adjudged unjust if I detect something vaguely suspicious about 
the pretext, ’’since I am a writer,” the basis for his defection. These sus¬ 
picions of a writer who is protected by special privileges which come under the 
heading ’’the freedom of art,” will never be dispelled by his self-exile. In¬ 
deed, they are suspicions of qualities which would allow him to slip easily 
into the obscenity of our culture, ’’the accomplice of established power.” 

I cannot conceive that Kuznetsov was unaware of these problems. For one 
thing, when his novel The Continuation of a Legend> written in 1957, was publi¬ 
shed in translation in France, Kuznetsov was involved in what eventually de¬ 
veloped into a law suit over the arbitrary alteration of his book to stress its 
’’anti-Soviet character.” The incident, moreover, did not simply involve 
Kuznetsov; for the whole post -Thaw generation, it symbolically demonstrated 
that their literary message, ”we do not fear to express our doubts or speak 
following the difficult path toward truth,” did not have to be prostituted as 
the accomplice of established power to the ideology of Europe’s officially 
approved culture. As much can be surmised from Aksenov’s statement written in 
196 1 . 

The capitalist camp exists and so does the danger that our intellec¬ 
tual enemies will misuse our books. We all recall the incident invol¬ 
ving The Continuation of a Legend . Certainly, such dangers exist, but 
are we to fear them? ... A diagrammatic, lifeless book is all the 
more likely to become a weapon in the hands of a strong enemy than a 
probing, thoughtful work. . . . Shouldn’t we show them our young 
heroes in all their intricate beauty? . . . Recently, when he met a 
Hungarian author, Kuznetsov talked about intricate optimism. . . . 

This is not optimism like a placard; it is a powerless sort of opti¬ 
mism; an intricate, profound, philosophical optimism. I would sin¬ 
cerely like to continue my own search in this direction. . . . 

The unmistakable fact with which they are now faced, however, is that their 
’’intricate beauty” and ’’intricate optimism,” born ten years ago out of the 
rising tide, have come through the past ten years and exist today in the exile 
of Kuznetsov himself. I do not wish to find in this the irony of the history 
through which we have lived. Even supposing that Kuznetsov, who ten years ago 
occupied the position of plaintiff in the struggle against the obscenity of 
European culture, had not lifted a finger ten years later to prevent thrusting 
himself into the midst of that obscenity in denying the ’’’freedom’ to praise 
the Soviet system and the Communist Party and to urge people to fight for 
Communism,” this is not due to some spiritual reversaI or historical irony 
occuring outside of Kuznetsov. 

Rather, I think these two Kuznetsov’s—beginning and ending the past dec¬ 
ade—are in fact the same Kuznetsov who maintains the unchanging belief that 
for the writer, the freedom of art must be preserved at a II costs. I do not 
subscribe to this belief myself. If we glance past just this one point, that 
everything Kuznetsov has done has been in the interest of preserving a particu¬ 
lar freedom, however, his defection can be seen only as a single scandalous 
comma in the voluminous literature of anti-Soviet campaigns for which he has 
sold his soul to the enemy. The freedom of art for Kuznetsov equals the freedom 
of the artist, and his thinking is congealed in egotistical statements like 
’’writing is the only occupation in the world that seriously appeals to me.” And 
we must not forget either that this freedom has nearly always been pilfered from 
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others and never expressed except in ways geared to preserving the writer’s 
status superiority vis-a-vis those who are not writers. 

This distinction between writers and non-writers is consistent with the 
thinking behind Kuznetsov’s defection: ff If ! were not a writer I might have 
been able to bear it. But, since I am a writer, I can’t.” And discussion ends 
with ’’But now I have hope, at least.” The writer’s acute powers of imagination 
do not extend to a comprehension of dangers dwarfing those which accompany a 
solitary act of self-exile, potentially devastating dangers faced by people who 
have no avenues of escape (or who refuse those available), who continue to en¬ 
dure, and who battle with anxiety to avoid despair. The only thing that justi¬ 
fies Kuznetsov is his all but totally naive conviction that exile is a valid mani¬ 
festation of the freedom of art, a freedom which must remain in the writer’s 
protective custody. One would be well advised, however, to take special notice 
of the absence in Kuznetsov’s statement of scars of guilt left by exile. 

If I could have you compare Kuznetsov with, for example, Boris Pasternak, I 
think this point will come across more clearly. In 1958, when his Dr. Zhivago 
had been awarded the Nobel Prize, the Union of Writers of the U.S.S.R. decided 
to remove him from membership and to urge that he be divested of Soviet citizen¬ 
ship. Pasternak sent a letter to Nikita Krushchev concerning these decisions. 

The following appeal from that letter is well known. 


I have learned . . . that the ’’government would put no diffi¬ 
culties in my way if I wished to leave the Soviet Union.” 

For me to do this would be impossible. I am bound to Russia 
by my birth, my life and my work. I cannot imagine my fate 
separated from and outside Russia. . . . For me to leave my 
country would be to die. I therefore ask you not to take 
this extreme measure against me. I can say, with my hand on 
my heart, that I have contributed to Soviet Literature, and 
that I can still be of use to it. 


Pasternak, instead of choosing the freedom to exile Himself and still be a 
writer, chose the freedom not to exile himself inspite of being a writer. By 
enduring forced silence, in other words, he reaffirmed in his fate ’’bound to 
Russia by birth, life, and work” a dynamic of vitality which needed no ’’false 
titles.” 

At the time, Pasternak’s choice was thought to be his downfall and was re¬ 
viewed as self-criticism, but I am of a slightly different opinion. I should 
like to bring to mind Pasternak’s short speech at the first general meeting of 
the Union of Writers in 1934. According to Egawa Taku, Pasternak, who was met 
with a ’’long ovation,” prefaced his remarks, ”1 thought that were I not to 
appear here my absence would be misunderstood, and so, . . and it seems, to 

go on with this speech, that in 1934 he was already arguing like this: 


The Party tel Is us we ’’must not separate ourselves from the masses.” 
I, as yet, am not qualified to use the Party’s words. If I were 
to speak for myself, however, I would say, ’’Don’t sell yourself 
for position,” and I would mean exactly the same thing as the 
Party. This is because when the nation and the people embrace us 
as warmly as they do now, we face the great danger of becoming 
the high officials of literature. We must separate ourselves 
from this devotion as much as possible so as not to pollute the 
fountainhead of truth which merits it. So as to preserve our own 
rich, true, and limitless devotion to the greatest men of our 
Motherland and our age. (long ovation)^ 
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If one succeeds in reading his statement without simply being floated on the 
scum of the Soviet rhetoric endemic to its genre, what I think one will dis— 
cover Pasternak to be saying below the surface, if I may be allowed to para¬ 
phrase, is that the writer is not in any respect socially guaranteed by the 
"favor” of the nation or the people, nor should he be. 

There was the Zhivago Incident, and today there are numerous critics be¬ 
ginning with Ilya Ehrenburg and including some of those who have introduced 
Soviet literature to Japan who have deliberately stressed the discrepancy be¬ 
tween Pasternak of the I920 f s and the I930’s and Pasternak in his later years. 
Shouldn’t we pay closer attention, though, to Pasternak f s original posture of 
firm deprecation of the writer who separates himself from those who are not 
writers and who bathes in society f s adoration, the bitter, yet radical, posture 
displayed in his 1934 address or in the one delivered in Paris in 1935: "We 
must bend, for poetry is to be found even in the grass"? 

The nameless ones are part of me. 

Children also, the trees, and stay-at-homes, 

A I I these are victors over me— 

And therein lies my sole victory.^ 

The denial of exile or rather the demand for the freedom not to exile oneself 
inspite of everything was, for Pasternak, who saw the writer’s victory only in 
his identification with the "nameless people," the logical outcome of his sense 
of literary responsibiIity. 

For Pasternak, the freedom of art was maintained Iike a sort of shame within 
his refusal of exile by his conviction that for him to leave his country would 
be to die. If compared to Pasternak, Kuznetsov’s case, insofar as it is a choice 
for exile embroidered with terror—"If I should now find myself again in the 
Soviet Union, I should go out of my mind"—faces nothing but the public ex¬ 
posure of its real implications. It is not possible, though, for us to leave 
the disposition of these nearly polar opposites up the the screaming barkers 
of our age who would explain them away with morsels of wisdom about changing 
times and differing circumstances. The freedom of art and the freedom of ex¬ 
pression are not omnipotent freedoms capable of appearing as A in one gambit 
and then, when the arrangement of pieces on the chess board changes, innocently 
as B in the next. That is a less free sort of freedom. The kind of freedom 
of which I’m speaking only begins with an awareness, however slight, of one’s 
own limitations; it is freedom which cannot be realized without some grasp of 
the practical aspects of existence which determine who one is. Whether it be 
under the most normal, everyday circumstances where our eyes begin to lose 
their ability to focus on identifiable phenomena, or under abnormal circum¬ 
stances when one feels one is responding to the most urgent crisis, one simply 
cannot be free in this way without some semblance of self-knowledge, without 
some overview of oneself. Freedom depends, no matter what we mean by it, upon 
the way that freedom is handled. What really distinguishes Pasternak in 1958 
and Kuznetsov in 1969 is not the times or circumstances. It is their way of 
hand I ing freedom. 

Kuznetsov’s statement shows us most remarkably that the freedom of art is 
to be taken by the writer as the potency behind his "dreaming about a happy 
state of affairs [when he might] be able to write and publish his writing 
without restriction and without fear;" that is, freedom is to mean nothing more 
than its liberating potentials. The freedom of art as understood by Pasternak, 
on the other hand, to once again borrow the words of one of his poems, was 
"with nothing but poems sung of winter to fiII an anthology of spring;" and 
yet all he has accomplished in reality is "just to have sat and sharpened his 
pencil." For Pasternak, to bend towards the freedom of poetry was to almost 
simultaneously incIine toward the impossibilities of that same freedom. 

Of Kuznetsov, the following seems clear. Despite the fact that his de¬ 
fection was a totally political act of crossing, in reality, only the political 
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borders between England and Russia—a political expression with not the least 
room for lyricism—in the secret corners of his own mind, it was consummated 
from beginning to end as both an artistic act and an act of his own imagination. 
For him, exile may have been nothing more than an onerous step taken to save 
socially his identity as a writer; or, to comply with his innocent word-game, 
it was nothing more than a scandalous, but even more relevantly, an egotistical 
ritual of transformation whereby the "dishonest, conformist, cowardly" Kuznetsov 
becomes A. Anatol, "an honest man and an honest writer." 

In an innocent concept like the transformation of the "dishonest, conformist, 
cowardly author" into the "honest man . . . honest writer" however, there is 
hidden, one might be tempted to say, an obscene perversion of logic. If one 
were to say that exile actually resulted in Kuznetsov's metamorphosis, the meta¬ 
morphosis was by no means from Kuznetsov to A. Anatol. I would very much like 
to trust in Kuznetsov's honesty when he writes that for him in the Soviet Union, 
"it was as if, in a world where everybody went on all fours, somebody, shut in 
a cellar, had stood up and walked upright;" and to go even further, I do not. 
believe that Kuznetsov is going on all fours in London now either. But reading 
his statement in Japanese I have received one raw impression which, if I were 
to throw it out and rewrite it in my own words, would come out something like 
this: "It was as if, in a world where everybody went on a I I fours, when some¬ 
body, shut in a cellar, thought he had stood up for a second time, it turned out 
he had done a handstand and was walking upside down." 

What sort of hopes did Kuznetsov pin on his defection? The fact that what 
he did immediately before carrying out the decision to defect, which he had 
"been preparing to carry out for a whole year," was to make copies of thousands 
of pages . . . everything I have ever written in my life" which he had hidden in 
jam jars buried underground speaks plainly and most concretely to this poinf. 

In short, at the time what he was hoping for by his exile was to replace the 
obtuse, inconsistent writing he had done in the Soviet Union where to write 
a good book . . . is still the simplest thing to do. The.real trouble only be¬ 
gins later, when you try to get it published."—with writing born out of a 
black-and-white context that he would do in Britain. When we read his statement, 
we come to understand that the idea of exile, apart from everything else, was too 
tempting to put aside when it became a question of satisfying his hunger for 
the black-and-white. Yet beyond this, what makes acute and even radical demands 
upon my attention is the knowledge thrust upon me by Kuznetsov from his position 
of humility that having "made a desperate effort to be in this century" and 
having paid the extravagant price of exile, the freedom of art and the freedom 
of expression which the author demands is the freedom to remove the inconvenience 
which immediately and threateningly cropped up whenever he tried to publish his 
work and not the freedom to write good books. If it were just a matter of 
writing, even in the Soviet Union it would still be "the simplest thing to do. 

But it's not necessarily enough merely to write. The real inconveniences develop 
only after the writing has been completed, indeed even after books are published. 
The question is whether or not we can now, in some direct way, fashion a freedom 
of expression which states that for people to read our books.equals to be read. 

Within Kuznetsov, there is an icy cross-current of consciousness which may 
stem from his own personal failure—for him, the essence of the freedom of ex¬ 
pression, a mutual freedom 3 is that for people to have read his books does equal 
having been read. The copies of "thousands of pages . . . everything I have ever 
written" which were prepared just prior to his defection should be seen as the 
concrete reflection of Kuznetsov's extremely practical desire to put the freedom 
to have his books read well within his grasp. This is because our words, upon 
being read, are given their first real meaning; and as incomplete works, com- 
pletable by anyone partaking of this mutual freedom, they are given life and 
immediacy. The written words are shifted into the exercised freedom of another 
through the act of reading. They are disorganized, and only when they have been 
freely reorganized by the reader, is the writer's freedom for the first time 
realized within the seething, objection-ridden mind of the reader. 

It is precisely at this moment that an elucive, perhaps incomprehensible 
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paradox topples Kuznetsov the defector. Just when he thinks he has by virtue 
of his choice for exile possessed himself of the freedom to be read which he so 
fervently desired, he must come to the realization that this freedom so recently 
acquired is without substance. The substance of this freedom resides in all 
those people who have not defected and who will not defect: the ubiquitous Sov i et 
readership, the non-writers, the "nameless ones," the "stay-at-homes." Even 
should the complete works of the "honest man and honest writer" A. AnatoI come 
to be read in every other country of the world, he will never be read In the 
Soviet Union. The only time when Kuznetsov’s novels will be read there is when 
he gives himself some hurried respite from his exile. Through his exile, his 
novels have acquired the freedom to be read by strictly excluding perhaps the 
only people in the world who can make a valid claim to them. Kuznetsov’s works 
will loose the dual significance of both being books and being works printed 
in the Soviet Union, the dual significance of content and physical presence pre¬ 
viously achieved by Solzhenitsyn’s One Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovitch 
and Kuznetsov’s own Babi Yar . And from now on, having identified his utility 
with his market value, Kuznetsov will have to struggle to escape the very 
limitations he himself has imposed upon his books, the limitations of 
commodities for sale. 

And one more thing. Kuznetsov will have to respond immediately to the 
question posed by a certain Mexican author. If he does not, he will not even 
be able to stand humbly on the meaning his exile really does possess. 

What I really can’t understand concerns the people Kuznetsov 
wants to meet in Western Europe. For example, he states 
that so long as the Soviet Union does not give absolute free¬ 
dom to Czechoslovakia and withdraw its troops, he will not 
meet any Soviet officials. To extend this reasoning, what 
does Mr. Kuznetsov think of the fact that in order to protect 
her oil rights, Britain has been providing aid to Nigeria, 
and as a result, according to an International Red Cross 
spokesman, there has been the Biafran tragedy of tens of 
thousands of children starving to death? 

We have neither the right nor the credentials to applaud, berate, or 
ignore the unavoidable confusions, the twists and the zigzag patterns of 
thought, the amazingly naive expressions, and the arrogance of Kuznetsov’s 
words. We have followed Kuznetsov’s frank statement, hanging as much as 
possible on every word, and during that time the idea that has continually 
reasserted itself in our minds has been that in our own country, where The 
Cancer Ward was an extraordinarily long best-seller, Furyu Muaan [ An Elegant 
Dream Story^ d nd Seiji Shonen Shisu C A Political Young Man Dies J cannot be 
included in even their respective authors’ collected works. I have felt as 
if we were hiding our own dirty laundry. 

It is said that the purged writer Isaac Babel, the year before his death 
quipped, "I have been a great success in the new genre, silence." If we are 
to avoid personally experiencing this black humor, we must learn from Kuznetsov’s 
mistakes that the freedom of expression for which we constantly seek does not 
lie in merely being read but in being read by someone participating in this 
mutual freedom; and we might do well to set up the point-blank expressions of 
his failure as the most signal guideposts to our contemporary freedom of 
speech. 
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THE 

BLIND 

KAGEKIYO: 

BEYOND 

THE 

TRAGIC? 



HIROSUE TAMOTSU 


It might very well be thought that there are stiI I some remnants 
of human emotion floating about in the_face of the puppet Kagekiyo 
from the Bunraku play The Island of Hyuga . And yet, they seem to 
approach the very limits of human emotion. Cavernous eye sockets 
gouged out and within them, painted vermillion, a blind-man’s eyes. 

The shadow stretching from his hollow cheeks to his chin seems filled 
with pathos, but the line of his mouth, bound to some inner dynamic, 
denies it voice. Then, crude, bristly eyebrows and sparse, black, 
wiIdly unkempt hair. 

Perhaps the impression is due to the way the puppet was made. 

Light is not reflected directly by the face; it is diffused and seems 
trapped eternally somewhere between the outside world and the blind- 
man’s darkness. And one has the unsettling premonition that light 
has been imprisoned by forces of misfortune for which liberation in 
this world is unthinkable and which have been denied salvation in the 
next. 

But perhaps this is only my imagination. Perhaps. I do have the 
feeling that as a set of ideas about a single puppet’s head in repose, 
these may be a bit grandiose. I have been under the impression that the 
posture of repose was particularly befitting the Kagekiyo image, but then. 
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I may be letting my imagination run away with me. Could it be a matter 
of projecting my preconceptions onto the puppet? As a matter of fact, 

I once recorded similar ideas in another book. 


When one hears of Kagekiyo the Terrible, words like 
"refugee," "failure," and then "implacability" spring 
to one ! s mind. Perhaps these words are related, but what 
they ultimately point to is the figure of a man locked in 
darkness unable to lay his soul to rest, a man allowed 
no catharsis whatever. What might those who provided 
Kagekiyo with the image of a blind man have been thinking? 
Kagekiyo was relegated to a limbo from which liberation 
was eternally impossible; and it may have been from this 
fact that part of the Kagekiyo'legend was born. That is, 
having committed Kagekiyo to his window I ess hell, religion 
and the as yet undifferentiated world of medieval art set 
about the task of securing his release. When I reflect in 
this way, I conjure up the image of a crude drawing of 
Kagekiyo, almost as crude as hand-scribbled theatre post¬ 
ers, that might very well hang in a gloomy little shrine 
somewhere. 


It seems that my present image of Kagekiyo is not so far removed 
from this as it might be. My Kagekiyo is as much "a figure locked in 
darkness, unable to lay his soul to rest" and "a crude drawing . . . 
that might very well hang in a gloomy little shrine somewhere" as 
ever. The only difference is that a drawing will lose its color with 
time. In that drawing, I sense emotions drawn with vulgar ferocity 
and imprisoned there forever; but I also have the eerie sensation 
that at any moment the image is going to move. At the instant when 
this sensation leaves me, the image loses its vulgar shades and, closed 
up in itself, bathes in cold, congealing shadows. These impressions 
may derive from Kagekiyo ? s name which includes the character for 
shadow or from the traditional image of The Blind Kagekiyo; or 
they may derive from the fact that Kagekiyo comes to us through the 
b!ind-man T s image which puts him in that tradition. The problem is 
whether or not we can really say that the blind-man T s image nec¬ 
essarily implies Kagekiyo T s vulgar ferocity. 

In any event, the image of this sort of Kagekiyo has developed 
inside of me. If he is not the Kagekiyo of Noh drama, then neither 
is he that of the dance* or of Chikamatsu either. He is, at the 
very least, not readily interchangeable with any other Kagekiyo. 

You might say that this image of Kagekiyo is just something I have 
conjured up on my own; nevertheless, it is real enough to make me 
feel as if I might be cast under its spell. In order to clarify 
the basis for feeling as I do, I would like first to examine the 
salient characteristics of my Kagekiyo. In the process, the path 
from my own bewitchment to liberation might open of its own accord. 
Obviously, I am not using words like "salient characteristics" 
haphazardly. Secretly, I fully believe in the objective existence 
of this Kagekiyo. 

The separate, concrete images, even if they have never been 
drawn together before, do possess objective existence as drifting, 
potential, virtual images . These virtual images await the day when 
they will be no longer virtual but actual . Why? Because it is 
only through the constant dialectic of negation and transformation 
that they will be liberated. 
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Blind-man, Exile, Assassin 


Kagekiyo does not appear in The Tale of Heike [Heike Monogatarijp 
un ti| the Descent to the North [Hokkoku Geko H section of the seventh volume 
where his name is mentioned along with those of the other warriors who brought 
up the rear as the Heike forces fled through the Kiso Pass. He does not stand 
alone until the Yuminagashi section of the eleventh volume. Kagekiyo—who 
appears as the possessor of superhuman strength, grabbing Miyonoya Juro, a 
warrior of the opposing Genji forces, by his cascading linked-armor neck- 
plates and ripping them from his he Imet--becomes a character who announces 
himself grandiloquently: 

You have heard my name of late, now see! 

I am none other than Kagekiyo the Terrible of Kazusa 

Whose name is on the lips of every child in the Capital! 

But isn’t this about all there was to Kagekiyo? Later, at most, we get a 
glimpse of him at the decisive battle of Dan-no-Ura, "skilled at escape” and 
"skilled at survival." Indeed, Kagekiyo does appear in a supplement^ to the 
Heike, commiting an act of ascetic self-destruction at a memorial service for 
the Great Buddha by abstaining from both food and drink, but nonetheless it 
is hardly possible that the legendary Kagekiyo grew from The Tale of Heike 
a I one. 

Incidents involving others of the defeated Heike stragglers have been 
attributed to Kagekiyo, among them the miracles of Kiyomizu Kannon, the 
testimony of female informants, and the abortive attempt to assassinate 
Yoritomo. The pressing question, however, is why these stories have become 
bound to Kagekiyo. If one were to posit that these are simply devices to give 
his story additional substance, any number of other incidents might do as well. 
Nevertheless, only certain ones have been placed on Kaqekiyo’s shoulders. 
Something deep within Kagekiyo has forced the selection of only specially 
designated incidents. There can be no other explanation than that another 
Kagekiyo, different from Kagekiyo, marshal of the Heike forces, has made his 
appearance. 

In looking at The Tale of Heike, we must consider the fundamental fact 
that it was originally created^as a requiem to console the spirits of the dead 
Heike warriors, and also the fact that it remained in the charge of the holy 
men of Mount Koya and the blind priests who traveled around the country chant¬ 
ing it to the tune of the biwa. 4 This does not necessarily mean that this other 
Kagekiyo was, at some point, unrelated to The Tale of Heike- It means that the 
legendary Kagekiyo did not necessarily evolve out of the Heike Kagekiyo. Al¬ 
though there may be some correspondence between facts and events underlying the 
legendary Kagekiyo and The Tale of Heike, it is by far more natural to think of 
another Kagekiyo, totally distinct from the Kagekiyo of the Heike , growing up 
and, during the process, possessing himself of the Heike Kagekiyo’s identity. 
When all is said and done, Kagekiyo of The Tale of Heike is just another face 
in the crowd. There was nothing inevitable about his individual differentiation 
and expansion. 

According to one theory, Kagekiyo was an animistic deity. As a matter of 
fact, I feel in my own Kagekiyo a sense of the preternaturaI but nothing so de¬ 
finite as, say, Kitano Tenjin’s metamorphosis into the god of thunder through 
political struggle and defeat.5 The evil, animistic power I see in Kagekiyo 
is far more diffuse. This diffuseness may well have something to do with the 
intricacy of Kagekiyo’s development as an animistic deity. Endeavoring to clar¬ 
ify the relationship between Kagekiyo and animism may also serve to illustrate 
my own image of Kagekiyo, and nothing can be lost in the attempt even if clari¬ 
fication turns out to be ultimately impossible. For the present, I will concern 
myself with the image as the end result of this process. Obviously, it will 
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be necessary to get involved in some aspects of process even if I concern my¬ 
self primarily with the resultant image since that image remains drifting and 
potential. However, my purpose here is not the exposition of process. 

It seems to me that, although I am satisfied with the Kagekiyo I myself 
can visualize, it would be better to try to reconstruct Kagekiyo T s potential 
image. We will, nevertheless, be forced to contend with the intervention of 
a variety of other concrete, individual Kagekiyos. Thus, the Kagekiyo of Noh, 
of the dance, and of Chikamatsu, or the legendary Kagekiyo outside the arts 
will become necessary to our discussion. 


Searching for Kagekiyo the Terrible who had been forced into exile in Miya¬ 
zaki, Hyuga, by the victorious Genji, his daughter Hitomaru has traveled from 
far away Sagami. She confronts the blind Kagekiyo, emaciated as a beggar in 

his dark hovel, and, without knowing this to be her father, asks for ’’the exile” 

and says through her attendant, ”We are looking for Kagekiyo the Terrible who 

fought for the Heike.”^ 


Kagekiyo: 

It does seem to me I’ve heard of 
blind, I have not laid eyes upon him. 
of his former self, and I have pitied 
where. 


someone by that name, but as I am 
People say he is but the shadow 
him. Please go on. Inquire else- 


Attendant: 

It does not appear that he lives near here. It might be best to 
ask again a bit further ahead. 


Kagekiyo: 

Strange. I could have sworn that the woman just now was none other 
than my own daughter. Once I was beguiled by a prostitute of Atsuta in 
Owari, and a child was begotten between us. But as the child was a girl 
and consequently of little use to me, I left it with the mistress of a 
brothel in Kamegae. I do believe that child, saddened by her father’s 
neglect, has just appeared before me. 

Chorus: 

Blind. 

To hear her voice 

And be denied the sight of her. 

Blind. 

To be so much her father 

As to send her away unwelcomed. 


Not knowing him to be her father even as they spoke, Hitomaru leaves, only to 
stand before the blind Kagekiyo once again, led back by a villager. 


Hitomaru: 

Enduring rain and dew, wind and frost have I come to you. But you 
will have none of me. Could the elements have been crueler? Does a 
father’s love depend so much upon the nature of the child? 

Kagekiyo: 

You have discovered all I hoped to conceal. I am as pathetic as the 
falling dew: drifting, helpless. Could I know greater shame? You are 
the flower of youth. Call me father, and the world will know you daughter 
to the Beggar of Hyuga. Thus did I let you pass. Think not iI I of me. 

Chorus: 

0 sad, sad! 
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Though this be a man who of old 

Would not sanction the ungreeted passage 

Of the most casual stranger, 

How gladly would he hail the departure 
Of his own flesh and blood. 

The exiled Kagekiyo's stubborn strength and, hidden behind it, his acute 
anxiety are illustrated in these lines. Yet the pathos and loneliness twining 
through Kagekiyo's character are here linked inseparably to the lyricism of 
Noh drama itself. They are qualities captured by the unique aesthetic of Noh, 
and thus conversion of the image of Kagekiyo appearing in this play into that 
which existed before Noh or into the image of a potential Kagekiyo which would 
transcend Noh is impossible. Further, it is impossible to think that Noh 
might have created such a Kagekiyo spontaneously. Doubtless, the image of 
Kagekiyo appearing in Noh was formulated out of its own patterns of thought and 
its own aesthetic sense, but the generalized image of Kagekiyo as raw material 
which Noh brought under its aegis must have been extant at the time. When I use 
the term "raw material" I am speaking from the point of view of Noh. The raw 
material itself, however, was a complete world, adrift and endowed with patterns 
of thought and sentiment all its own. When that world turned under the power of 
Noh’s ideas and aesthetic sense, Noh f s Kagekiyo was born. By turning Noh T s 
Kagekiyo back again, we might, at least, be able to touch on a new facet of 
his drifting, potential image. 

But this is nearly impossible. We would be forced into the hopeless task 
of trying to abstract Noh 1 s aesthetic from its works. Yet, even were the task 
to be possible only to a limited extent, pre-Noh concepts—that is, quasi-reli¬ 
gious concepts thought to be nascent at the time—might possibly point to the 
Kagekiyo for whom I am searching. The possibility remains, too, that we would 
entirely extinguish the primal Kagekiyo. Nevertheless, it should be possible 
for us to learn something through the Kagekiyo of Noh drama. 

I have been speaking of Kagekiyo as a lonely, defeated warrior, but we now 
face the necessity of examining the meaning of this phrase a bit more closely. 

Kagekiyo is forced to flee to Miyazaki in Hyuga by the Genji. It is not 
until we arrive at the Noh script Kagekiyo that this setting appears. Kagekiyo— 
the Kagekiyo who, in The Tale of Heike is mentioned here and there, though it 
is never clear whether he is dead or alive, and the Zoho Kagekiyo who commits 
ascetic suicide during commemorative services for the Great Buddha—here earns 
the right to life. But the evil power of Kagekiyo the Terrible shall never be 
manifest again. He appears as a beggar-like exile. Yet, at the same time, he 
is not permitted to die. He appears as a Kagekiyo imprisoned, allowed release 
by neither temporal power nor death. If imprisonment meant merely the dilution 
of his powers, things would be simple enough, but this is not the case. Although 
he reflects, "When he had grown old, even the Pegasus was bested by hacks," it 
reverberates like self-derision. He does not even possess the ability to become 
a hack. And that is precisely the source of his shame. Consider his stubborn 
refusal to meet his daughter who had traveled all the way from Sagami: this 
luckless strength is still expressed within the dramatic context of a confron¬ 
tation between father and child. To cite Kagekiyo T s lines immediately after 
his description, in response to his daughters request, of his exploits 
at Yashima: 

Chorus: 

"I have told you my story 
And time has passed. 

I have grown old and feeble; 

My thoughts are tangled. 

Not much longer have I to bear the weight of life. 

Mourn for me when I am gone 

And be my lamp in the world of darkness." 
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Only one thing more. 

"I stay/’ he said. 

And she, ”1 go.” 

No remnant of their love kept father or daughter 
But these few words. 

But release from his confusion, from his ’’tangled thoughts,” has not been 
guaranteed necessarily. Even if he had some prayer for release or salvation-- 
or even if that is the way things finally appear on stage—it remains necessary 
to extract the object of that prayer: Kagekiyo’s confusion itself. If we trace 
it back to its roots, that confusion, even though it develops as a father’s 
sentimentalism for his child, may well be seen as the confusion of one irretriev¬ 
ably imprisoned. One might even go so far as to say that the irretrievabIy im¬ 
prisoned Kagekiyo is stirred to awareness by the intensely human event of 
meeting his daughter and thus for a second time is thrust into incarceration. 

It is The Blind Kagekiyo himself who visually defines this image of Kagekiyo. 

The formulation of The Blind Kagekiyo appears for the first time along with 
the setting of Miyazaki in Hyuga in the Noh play Kagekiyo . The confrontation 

with Hitomaru is predicated upon there being a blind Kagekiyo, but perhaps it 
was not for the sake of dramatizing the scene that a blind Kagekiyo was created; 
it seems more likely that the confrontation with Hitomaru was conceived because, 
in fact, the image of The Blind Kagekiyo already existed. 

Kagekiyo: 

Alone behind this gate of pine 
I pass months—nay, years. 

Night and day are one. 

Their borders lost to sightless eyes. 

Sleep, like a jester, graces my dark hovel but rarely. 

Garments have I but one for winter and summer both; 

Beneath it, my flesh rots 

Barely clinging to ivory-white bones. 

Yet, this tone, inevitable as it may be in the play, seems slightly different 
from the image of the blind Kagekiyo I am expounding. We have the Villager’s 
line, ’’Kagekiyo lost the sight of both eyes and helpless, shaved his head and 
became the Beggar of Hyuga . . . .” But there must be some connection between 
The Blind Kagekiyo and the bands of blind men of Hyuga and Kyusyu. The well- 
known ethnologist Yanagida Kunio states in his book Thoughts on One-Eyed Gor'd 
[ Mehitotsu-Goro Ko~] that ’’although the evidence is still poor, many people 
have suggested that the extraordinary tale of Kagekiyo-of-Hyuga’s fight for life 
was circulated throughout the country by the blind;” he also notes that in 
Kyushu, beginning with Umeno of Mount Kurokami in Hizen, the majority of blind 
men resembled Shinto priests more closely than Buddhist monks and that their 
most conspicuous character \ st\c was the sword they always carried. 

Yanagida goes on to bring up the legend that Kagekiyo went blind because of 
Azamaru, the sword he carried, and that everyone who wore that sword after him 
also lost his sight. The Blind Kagekiyo was at one time probably connected with 
the warrior-generaI Kagekiyo of the Heike, but no matter how hard one might push 
the fact that "Miyazaki in Hyuga” and "the beggar of Hyuga” do appear together, 
it hardly seems likely that it was Noh that first created the connection. 

I come to want to imagine The Blind Kagekiyo created by blind mystics as 
they forced upon him their own image. Without bringing these blind mystics into* 
the discussion, however, the simple fact alone that the Kagekiyo of The Tale of 
Heike, the alleged suicide or the ultimately unknowable, was turned into the 
blind exile allows us to approach the spirit that supports the Kagekiyo image. 
This is because that image reflects the distorted, mystic spirit which will not 
sanction salvation but which imprisons. For al I we know, that spirit may we I I 
have some connection with the blind mystics. 
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I said that our concept of The Blind Kagekiyo visually defines the Kagekiyo 
image. What I am demanding may be nothing less than that which depicts in our 
imaginations the conduct of affairs within the blind-man T s gloom as it superim¬ 
poses on that conduct of affairs the visual image of The Blind Kagekiyo . To be 
sure, I do not subscribe to morbid curiousity about what goes on behind blind- 
men^ eyelids. It is just that I feel that the dark world on his side of those 
eyelids may have been superintending something on this side, and that the open- 
eyed community may have entrusted something to the conduct of affairs in that 
shadowed world. But it still seems early to go into what that ’’something” might 
be. It would be better, for the moment, to pursue the process by which the Kage 
kiyo image is actualized in a variety of concrete forms. Not only will it be 
possible thus to discover what was extracted from the floating, potential image 
by varying media, periods, and classes, but we may also examine that potential 
image through its derivatives. We may also encounter phenomena where individual 
concretely defined images, during subsequent stages, sink deeply into the poten¬ 
tial image itself. During this recurrent process, the potential image itself 
is reborn and, at the same time, it may, however vaguely, reveal its contours. 

It was the Noh play Daibutsu Kuyo E Commemorative Service for the Great 
Buddha D that, following upon the image of Kagekiyo as The Blind Exile of Hyuga, 
set up the Kagekiyo image as that of a lonely traitor. But why should the tale 
of the Heike avengers’ plan and failure to assassinate Yoritomo at the 
commemorative service for the Great Buddha have been dealt with as an incident 
involving Kagekiyo? We must at least admit that the raw Kagekiyo image lends 
itself well to these events. We have no objective basis for judging whether or 
not the potential Kagekiyo image as a whole was employed appropriate Iy by the 
play, but by setting up as a foil the image we have derived from the play 
Kagekiyo , we should be able to examine in relative terms those aspects that have 
been appropriate Iy employed. 

I am the Heike warrior 
Kagekiyo the Terrible. 

I have been in the West Country, 

But, armed with my Iong-nurtured dream. 

To Kyoto have I come 

And, these seven days in prayer confined. 

Waited at Kiyomizu. 

Kagekiyo appears as Yoritomo’s would-be assassin. During the earlier half of 
the play, he visits his mother who lives deep in the countryside near Nara; 
and in response to her question, ”ls it true what people say? I have heard 
that you aim for none other than Yoritomo, but is it true?” Kagekiyo says, 

"It is a most unexpected question you ask me, but I have chosen my target to 
assuage the restless souls of my compatriots who died in the Western Sea.” 

In the piay’s latter half, Kagekiyo, disguised as a Shinto priest ”in swan 
white tunic and raven cap,” tries to attack Yoritomo in the courtyard where 
services for the Great Buddha are being held. He is, however, hindered by 
Yoritomo’s retainers and escapes thanks only to the magic power of his 
sword Azamaru- 

There are some who feel that the character Kagekiyo of Daibutsu Kuyo 
accedes to nothing more than a declamation of tragic despair. Without a doubt, 
even if we examine passages like that quoted above, there is a certain de¬ 
clamatory flavor evident. The peculiar rhetoric of the Noh also has something 
to do with this declamatory tone. But are there not also facets of the 
character about which this cannot be said? In addition to declamation, doesn’t 
Kagekiyo display other, rather unique characteristics as well? 

I called him a lonely traitor; after all, the plan to assassinate Yoritomo 
was an utter failure. Not only was the plan a failure, however, it was out of 
the prescience of failure that the Kagekiyo of Daibutsu Kuyo was born. There 
is, of course, the incontrovertibIe fact that the Heike avengers’ plot to 
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assassinate Yoritomo did not succeed; but that is not all. If this were the 
end of it, the very reason why Kagekiyo should have been made to appear as 
an assassin in the first place becomes a problem. Isn’t it a fact that Kage¬ 
kiyo had to be appropriate to the image of the assassin destined from the very 
beginning to fail? And isn’t it also true that, although he assumes the form 
of an assassin, the Kagekiyo of Daibutsu Kuyo is eminently Kagekiyo-esque in 
that he is defeated without actually having his assassin’s power unleashed or 
even made manifest? Kagekiyo’s words when his mother asks, "I have heard that 
you aim at none other than Yoritomo, but is it true?” demonstrate vividly that 
assassination itself carried no real meaning whatsoever: ”1 have chosen my 
target to assuage the restless souls of my compatriots who died in the Western 
Sea. ” 

He hasn’t the slightest illusion that the assassination of Yoritomo would 
contribute to the fall of the Genji. One must interpret his actions as the 
attempt of a man left all alone by the Heike warriors who perished in the 
Western Sea, surviving, incapable of death, to wield the immaterial remnants 
of their lost power. ’’Assuaging the restless souls of his compatriots” does 
not constitute a vendetta. For Kagekiyo, the voices of the Heike dead can still 
be heard. They are the voices of the dead in limbo. They are the voices of men 
liberated not even by death. Thus, death can never save Kagekiyo either. Nor 
can he cast his lot with life. But this is not because it was a period pre¬ 
sided over by his enemies, the Genji. Kagekiyo was invested with a distorted 
power which could confront neither life nor death. The structural dynamic— 
with the Heike dead on the one hand and Yoritomo representing real political 
power on the other—was perfect for actualizing Kagekiyo’s investiture. It is 
not because it was the Genji period that he could not count on life; it 

is because he was invested with something that could not be wagered on life 
that, conversely, he assumed the form of a Heike avenger surviving through the 
period of Genji rule. 

It does not follow, of course, that Kagekiyo’s act of planning the 
assassination was absolutely unnecessary. His structural perversion comes 
through by virtue of the fact that he is an assassin. It is not, however, 
through the process of failure at assassination that we arrive at the discovery 
of the structure of Kagekiyo’s character. Thus, in these terms, the structure 
of his character is not maintained by the dramaturgy of Tragedy. The way things 
are described when Kagekiyo slips into the courtyard where commemorative services 
are being held, from 

How exciting! 

The lively capital of Nara. 

But I differ from those 

Who come merely to adorn the city. 


to 


Under the open sky, 

Beaten by cold autumn rain, 

I lack the means to hide myself. 

How pathetic my fate! 

realistically portrays the situation. These passages describe the lonely 
Kagekiyo, but as an insurgent he leans a bit too far away from power and toward 
pathos . This may also be the reason why the play is viewed as declamatory. 

We must, however, look past this to a Kagekiyo conceived in the light of pre¬ 
ordained defeat. That defeat per se was the sort that would never sanction 
a resolution of conflict. 

In terms of the development of the Kagekiyo legend, the Blind Kagekiyo, 
Exile of Hyuga, and Kagekiyo, Lonely Would-be Assassin of Yoritomo, were thus 
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defined. Each of these, then, is taken over in the dance and in Chikamatsu as 
a constellation of important characteristics supporting Kagekiyo’s image. But, 
as can be gathered from what we have already seen, there are commonly held 
characteristics in these constellations that are capable of convergence in a 
potential Kagekiyo image. Looking at the seguence of events, it would seem 
that first there was Kagekiyo the Assassin and then Kagekiyo the Blind Exile; 
but the development of the Kagekiyo image seems, rather, to have been the re¬ 
verse. If one likes, one may for the moment consider irrelevant the fact that 
the Noh play Kagekiyo seems to have preceded Daibutsu Kuyo . Even if we were to 
posit temporarily that Daibutsu Kuyo came first, my thesis would not change. 

This is because it is simply easier to perceive the potential image in 
Kagekiyo imprisoned as a blind exile. Even without accompanying concrete 
events, this image achieves genera 1izabiIity by virtue of the fact that it could 
have existed. It, in turn, absorbed the legend of the Heike avengers* abortive 
attempt to take Yoritomo’s life as an incident involving Kagekiyo. Obviously, 
as I have previously stated, the image of The Blind Kagekiyo observable in that 
incident does not necessarily demand the image of The Blind Kagekiyo as it can 
be seen in Kagekiyo, the Noh play. 11 is in this pI ay that we might do well to 
hypothesize a Kagekiyo who developed from a direction different from that of 
the Heike warrior-chieftain Kagekiyo as well as some link with the blind. 


Imprisoned Power 

If the image of Kagekiyo as an utterly defeated, lonely warrior would only 
stick, the rest would be easy. It would be possible to conceive of Kagekiyo on 
the basis of his actions as an assassin and the events accompanying them. It 
is here that the dance piece Kagekiyo and Chikamatsu’s Kagekiyo's Success 
LShusse Kagekiyo D enter in. In these works, one can see the unique creative 
power of the arts starting to function more and more vigorously in the attempt 
to judge Kagekiyo’s thematic consistency. Yet, so long as the image of the 
Blind Kagekiyo and that of Kagekiyo the Assassin both underlie such activity, 
creative power cannot be perfectly free. Conception as plot is controlled by 
the potential Kagekiyo image. The possibility exists for the development of 
conflict and a variety of contradictions between these two Kagekiyos, but at 
the same time, it is only insofar as they remain under the jurisdiction of the 
potential Kagekiyo image that incidents befitting Kagekiyo T s world can be 
conceived and selected. Concretely speaking, this process is exemplified by 
such incidents as ’’the miracle of Kiyomizu Kannon” and ’’Akoya’s betrayal.” Of 
course, the treatment of these incidents differs slightly—or not so slightly— 
between Chikamatsu and the dance, and we must find in these differences, too, 
the historical development of the arts. But looking at this from a different 
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angle, we realize, too, that both Chikamatsu and the dance drew upon the poten¬ 
tial Kagekiyo image in ways appropriate to their respective historical periods. 
The only difficulty is that the process of feeling out the potential Kagekiyo 
image and that of evaluating it in terms of the history of theatre and the 
arts do not necessarily overlap. 

If viewed as an independent work, Chikamatsu's Kagekiyo r s Success might be 
perceived to have certain failings. In an earlier work of mine, An Introduc¬ 
tion to Chikamatsu C Chikamatsu Josetsu] , seeing a tendency toward classical 
Tragedy in Kagekiyo r s Success, I touched on the fact that this tendency had 
not been brought to its logical conclusion. It might be, however, that this 
failure reflects dysfunction between a tendency toward Tragedy and the poten¬ 
tial Kagekiyo image which makes this tendency unrealizable. Complicated as it 
has become as drama, it might be possible to get a hold on the potential Kage¬ 
kiyo image from within this work. But this is not all. If we assume that 
within Chikamatsu T s conceptualization, albeit governed by the potential Kage¬ 
kiyo image, there is also the initiative to provide a fixed plot, then by 
tracing the development of this plot we will also be able to conjecture the 
style of his relationship with the Kagekiyo image, i.e., how artists bore and 
managed the Kagekiyo image. And we might also be able to conjecture as to how 
the Kagekiyo image was changing in the hands of the artists to whom it had 
been entrusted by the resident populations, their audience. I would like to 
examine this in terms of Chikamatsu T s play Kagekiyo r s Success, but it would be 
best to touch also upon the dance piece Kagekiyo, which maintains profound 
ties with Chikamatsu f s play. 

Whether it be the dance Kagekiyo or Chikamatsu f s Kagekiyo f s Success, at 
first we would find no difficulty viewing these works as having developed with 
Kagekiyo the Assassin at center. As in Daibutsu Kuyo, the assassination plot 
is conceived as utterly abortive. This conception is irreversibIe; if reversed, 
the image of Kagekiyo is drastically altered. Further, the motive for plotting 
the assassination is almost the same as that in Daibutsu Kuyo . It is, ”How I 
long to strike Yoritomo down and lay to rest the souls of dead heroes;” and it 
is not a struggle upon which the actual fates of Heike or Genji are wagered. 

Even if extra weight were given to the conflict between Yoritomo and Kagekiyo, 
the characteristics of the revenging spirit, lacking, as they would from the 
first, any sort of realism, are not brought into either Chikamatsu or the dance. 

Incidentally, even if the assassination plot were predestined to failure, 
it remains nonsensical for Kagekiyo to commit suicide or to starve himself to 
death on that account. Kagekiyo was the one, after all, to whom even death 
could offer no release. When he exclaims in Kagekiyo r s Success, ”To visit at 
least one stroke of my sword upon Yoritomo and ease the souls of my lords and 
forebears! Then will I slash my belly and tread, by any means, the path to 
death,” even without a change in the assassination motive, he is definitely 
trying to end his own life. With the words ”by any means,” I am, I must admit, 
made to feel the futility of his act unbased in reality; but at this moment, 
too, the Kagekiyo who tries to die and escape futility appears. We might even 
say that he is ignoring the urge toward the Tragic. Yet the desire to ”slash 
his belly” cannot be honored. This is not because Kagekiyo was not able to 
”ease the souls of his lords and forebears” and therefore not able to commit 
suicide either; it is because he was Kagekiyo who could not end the suffering 
of others nor his own either. 

Looked at in this way, the overstatement that assassination plot failures 
numbered thirty-seven takes on a certain logical air. There is nothing but a 
repetition of the pattern: failure and escape, only to fail again. It is here 
that Kagekiyo's ”skiI I at escape” subsequent to the events of The Tale of Heike 
becomes relevant to our discussion. That is, if one attempts to attribute 
actions to Kagekiyo as an individual hero, those actions will no longer be 
capable of independent development. His is an existence inconceivable even as 
following an organic pattern to its tragic conclusion. He is a character who, 
from the first, lacks the mettle of a dramatic hero. Nevertheless, both 
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artists and the public have refused to let loose their hold on this figure 
and are forever meddling with him. This bothers me all the more. Even so, 
however, as tale or as drama, this limitless repetition where neither death 
nor life may be brought to their conclusions cannot simply go on forever. 

At some point it must be forcibly interrupted. The first means to this end 
suggested is Akoya f s secret testimony. 8 

Akoya is a prostitute living near Kiyomizu-zaka in Kyoto who bore two 
children by Kagekiyo. In the dance, Akoya, who has seen Yoritomo T s wanted- 
notice for Kagekiyo, determines to bear witness against him. Her motive? 

In all of Japan f s sixty-six provinces. 

Not one supports the burden of Heike rule. 

Of all the members of the Heike clan, 

Not one remains but my husband Kagekiyo. 

Surely, he cannot avoid being ferreted out and put to the sword. 

But I will bear witness to the enemy. 

See Kagekiyo taken, 

And raise my two children 

Without visiting upon them the fate of their father. 

Akoya T s testimony is quite different in Chikamatsu, but let T s take this point 
up later. Suffice it to say that in both Chikamatsu and the dance, Kagekiyo 
is not captured. Kagekiyo T s capture is to be accomplished by his surrender- 
ing himself in order to save his father-in-law Omiya-Tsukasa who had been 
arrested as a hostage. It may have been simply in an effort to represent 
some inviolable aspect of the legend necessitating the appearance of Omiya- 
Tsukasa and his daughter, Kagekiyo ? s legal wife, that Akoya ? s secret testi¬ 
mony was made ineffectual, but to my way of thinking there was another reason. 

Kagekiyo T s capture, insofar as it is predicated upon the endless cycle of 
which we already have spoken, would carry considerable weight. Consequently, 
representation of the incident must succeed dramatically; but in KagekiyoTs 
case, this is a contradiction in terms. If it is conceived that Kagekiyo T s 
act fails on account of Akoya T s secret testimony, then the act of Kagekiyo 
the Assassin becomes reasonable. In any event, should his act fail, salvation 
would be found in failure through dramatic conflict; and defeat would be made 
to assume the affect of liberation. Kagekiyo begins to approximate the Tragic 
Hero. And should this come to be, Kagekiyo T s image would change completely. 

To change an image is not necessarily bad. Rather, Kagekiyo T s image must be 
changed. But can the potential Kagekiyo image be denied and liberation be 
achieved by this method of transformation? 

It is for this reason that Akoya T s highly theatrical betrayal could not 
be decisive in interrupting the limitless reenactment of Kagekiyo T s fate. 
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Trying +o save his father-in-law, Omiya-Tsukasa, and his wife, Ono-no-Hime— 
a pretext extraordinariIy lacking in conflict for an incident involving Kage- 
kiyo the Assassin—Kagekiyo is captured: 

As Kagekiyo is a courageous warrior 
Who puts duty before all, 

He will try to free his father-in-law 

When he hears we have deprived him of his liberty. 

He will appear announcing himself. 

There can be no doubt. 

If this is a statement of Yoritomo's stratagem, then Kagekiyo f s response, as 
he appears where Ono-no-Hime is being tortured, is: 

If I wanted to hide, 

I could climb to heaven or 
Take refuge beneath the earth. 

But I cannot bear the suffering of my wife and father-in-law. 

As I give myself over of my own accord, 

I am we I I beyond caring what becomes of me. 

Come! With your ropes bind me 
And off to Rokuhara Eprison]! 

Through the introduction of torture and a sense of moral imperative, Chika- 
matsu has labored mightily to make Kagekiyofs actions conform to established 
patterns, but In the end he disavows the attempt. It is as if he himself 
were trying to block all avenues of escape, denying liberation through dramatic 
conflict. It is, however, the means by which these avenues are blocked that 
becomes the problem. He may not kill Kagekiyo, and even if he decides to let 
him live, this would be no simple matter. 

It was at this point that the miracle known as ’’Kiyomizu Kannon’s 
Sacrifice” makes its entrance. It turns out that Kagekiyo, who had given him¬ 
self up, though beheaded, was alive in prison, while the head displayed on the 
prison gate at Sanjo-Nawate was that of the goddess Kannon. It is impossible 
for even Yoritomo to take Kagekiyo’s head (replaced by Kannon’s) a second 
time; and so he grants*Kagekiyo a plot of land in Miyazaki in Hyuga. 

Even if Kagekiyo had been among Kannon T s faithful, in order fully to appre¬ 
ciate the significance of expanding the fact and lacing it with the miracle 
of Kannon’s sacrifice, we would really have to examine the mysticism of the 
day’s actor-performers as well as the special relationship between Kiyomizu 
Temple and the blind. For the purposes of this essay, however, the important 
thing is how, through its fusion with this miracle, Kagekiyo’s power, re¬ 
leasable by neither life nor death, is kept intact. 

Fusion with the miracle put another entity in Kagekiyo f s place. 

Kagekiyo had made good his escape from jail once before and on that 
occasion, too, his supernatural strength was a by-product of his devotion to 
Kannon. He was in the process of becoming a Kagekiyo for whom Kannon would 
substitute whenever the need should arise. He was beginning to take on super- 
naturaI proport ions. 

As I have repeatedly said, Kagekiyo’s strength—strength eternally 
chained—was his from the first. His strength would come through a number 
of trials—even through the trial of grappling with Tragic emotions--untiI 
liberation seemed all but within his grasp; nevertheless, his trials always 
terminated in the recurrence of his fate. At that moment, although already 
imprisoned, Kagekiyo T s strength goes through a metamorphosis into magical 
power and is sealed off as if it had always been hidden deep within him. Yet, 
beyond all the stories about Kagekiyo, don T t the characteristics of this 
Kagekiyo at whom we finally arrive constitute the actualized figure, the 
fundamental image from which all the various Kagekiyo images have been derived? 
Needless to say, the inevitable evolution of drama was not what led Kagekiyo 
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to this conclusion; rather, he arrived there via his own arbitrary means. What 
is of importance now, however, is to discover yet another logic, beyond that of 
Tragedy, within what we may now see as arbitrary. The significance of hiding 
and sealing off magical power is of the essence. 

In a word, the process was one of transforming human power which, even 
without release, could be suffered through and ended, into a power that, trapped 
for all eternity, could never be extinguished. In a certain sense, extinction 
is finally the only liberation allowed. It is thus that here the ideas of 
’’never depleting” and ’’eternally imprisoned” become synonymous. By rearrange¬ 
ment into this luckless relationship, strength held prisoner through life, never 
burning out, is thrust into the endless expanse of time. 

To speak in terms of Kagekiyo f s Success 3 it is thus that Kagekiyo assumes the 
form of one transformed into an entirely new entity and reverts back to his 
origins. What finalizes this transformation is the act of gouging out both of 
his eyes. At the end of the play, a subdued Kagekiyo recounts his exploits at 
Yashima before Yoritomo and then, without warning, springs to attack him: 

The woe besieging this mortal soul 

Is the flame of a grudge burning deep .into the past. 

When I see you, 

I see my lords’ enemy. 

Chikamatsu may have been thinking about dramatic effect when he constructed this 
second scene of Kagekiyo attacking Yoritomo, but not only that—it was also for 
the purpose of substantiating the reason for Kagekiyo’s going blind. In short, 
Kagekiyo knew that every time he cast eyes upon Yoritomo from that day on, the 
flame of revenge would be rekindled within him, and so he put out his own eyes. 

As a result, ’’Yoritomo was deeply impressed, ’Never have I heard of such a 
warrior!”’ And he allows the blind Kagekiyo to start for Hyuga. 

Development toward this climax may derive from the convention of Jorurl 
period pieces^ to end everything propitiousIy; or it may derive from the fact 
that this play was the first Chikamatsu wrote for Takemoto Gidayu.'^ However, 
development within the play itself is a bit awkward, but we can hardly go into 
that here. 

In any event, Kagekiyo puts out his eyes, and all gates to his fervor are 
sealed. In the dance, Kagekiyo’s eyes open once again by virtue of Kannon’s 
powers, but at the same time Kagekiyo’s image is sullied by the addendum of 
this blatant publicity campaign for the profits of belief. In comparison, 
Chikamatsu’s sending the b I ind man off to Hyuga is by far more faithful to the 
Kagekiyo image. And the promised, ritualistic finale just before the curtain 
falls does not completely destroy the established image. Memory of what can 
only be called the cruel death of Akoya and her children, for example, does 
remain with us even after the play has ended. 

The process from jealousy of Ono-no-Hime to the decision to bear secret 
witness against Kagekiyo which Akoya goes through is carefully written, but 
the treatment of her visit along with her two children to the prison where 
Kagekiyo is being kept makes for a brilliant scene even as Tragedy. Akoya, 
pressed against the bars of Kagekiyo’s cell begging for forgiveness, realizes 
how very hopeless is the position her act of betrayal has forced her to occupy. 
She begs for forgiveness so that, with it as her strength, she can end her life. 

If you could find it in your heart to speak to me 
But once more in this world, 

It would be as the strength I need to die 
And offer up the apology of my flesh. 

But Akoya’s plea is refused to the last. Akoya first stabs her elder son; 
then, exp laining what is happening to her wailing younger son, she kills him; 
and finally, with her sword at her throat, she falls onto the corpses of her 
children and dies. At this moment, Akoya seems swept by a complicated series 
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of emotions. That is, Chikamatsu has her die while swept by these emotions. 

Just before killing her younger son, Akoya says: 

Protest though well you might, 

The mother who ends your life does not kiI I you; 

It is by the hand of the father who saves you 

That you die. 

When Chikamatsu gives these lines to the anguished Akoya who, overwhelmed 
with regret, forsaking all, following Kagekiyo to certain death, murders her 
children and takes her own life, the drama arrives at its appointed goal by its 
own inertia; but Chikamatsu neither affirms nor denies this climax. Events 
have transcended the right-wrong di chotomy-and merit being called fated . 

I stated earlier that Kagekiyo f s Success tended toward Tragedy. From this 
perspective, the woman who bound herself by her act of betrayal to the fate of 
the Tragic Hero, Kagekiyo the Terrible, because she had no other choice is dealt 
with exquisitely. But what if we approach the same thing from a perspective 
beyond the Tragic? Then what is being related is the wretched fate brought 
upon one who directly confronts this power—this ghostly, evil power—which 
is sealed up within itself, releasable neither in life nor in death. To con¬ 
front it directly is to make that power manifest through dramatic conflict. 

But he who manifests such power is destined to a wretched fate as the result. 

The act of manifestation itself must be subsumed and sealed off. To in¬ 
volve Kagekiyo in dramatic conflict was to actualize his imprisoned power; but 
simply involving him in conflict was not enough to prolong that conflict to 
the extent that it could secure his release. The conflict is suspended pre¬ 
maturely. And it is sealed off forever. 
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The Haiyuza [Actor's Theatre] Company has just celebrated its 25th anniversary. For these 
25 years, we have tried consistently to make our theatre an integral part of the most vigorous 
dramatic currents of our time. Six out of the seven plays being produced in 1970 have been 
written especially for Haiyuza, and we take pride in the fact that our repertory this year 
encompasses the most exciting aspects of contemporary Japanese theatre. 



There Are Ghosts Here! 

Repertory for 1970 


January: 


March: 


May: 


June: 


July: 


October: 


November: 


A Shingeki Chushingura 

A modern take-off on the well-known Kabuki play Chushingura which relates the tale 
of the 47 ronin. 

written by Fukuda Yoshiyuki 
directed by Senda Koreya 


There Are Ghosts Here! 

A young man who wants to repay a debt to a friend he lost in the war claims he is 
always with his friend's ghost. Another man enters the picture with an idea for making 
money on the ghost market 

written by Abe Kobo 
directed by Senda Koreya 

For Your Edification 

written by Shimizu Kunio 
directed by Nishiki Kazuo 

Petit Bourgeois 

written by Maxim Gorky 
directed by Masumi Toshikiyo 

The Fundamental Principle of Imperial Japan 

The play revolves around a fanatic believer in the emperor-system and constitutes a 
critical appraisal of Japan's present situation. 

written by Hisaita Eijiro 
directed by Kimura Suzukichi 

The Adventures of Todd Soemon 

The revolt and adventures of a poor streetcar conductor 

written and directed by Tanaka Chikao 

A new play by the novelist Kojima Nobuo 


Located at the Roppongi intersection. Telephone: (03) 403-2411 




ATALETOLD • 

BY THE 

SCORCHED TREE 

KIJIMA HAJIME 

This is a tale which has survived out of the depths of time, of bygone 
ages when monkeys still were more powerful than dogs. 

The queen of the monkeys had great wisdom. In all the forest none was 
wiser than she. 

The queen would have liked to be the mother of simian princes and 
princesses. But she could not bear the thought that she might by some mis¬ 
fortune have a child less beautiful than herself, and so it was that she 
had none. 

Thus, since nature had failed her, she had no other hope l£ft to her 
save artifice. So she sent out a decree to all the painters in the monkey 
kingdom. She commanded them to paint a likeness of herself as one un¬ 
surpassed among her kind. To stir the painters to do their utmost, she 
had it made known that a prize would be given to the artist whose work 
pleased her best. 

n ! myself without a doubt am the most beautiful simian being in the 

world” - this, the artists understood well enough, was the queen’s 

thought. Being able to guess correctly her desire, all of them set to work 
with a will and began to create upon their canvasses the likeness of a 
monkey of surpassing beauty. 

Beauty in a monkey? Just what, you ask, may that be? 

The question is easier to answer than you might think: sleek fur, 
russet or gold, which gleams lustrously in the sunlight, and long slender 
arms. Beautiful indeed is the sight of such a monkey, supple and without 
fear, at play in the topmost branches of a forest tree, swaying in the 
singing wind with no thought for the plodding earth below. 

The painters a IJ finished their work within the appointed time, and 
the exhibition was opened in a clearing in the forest. Accompanied by the 
lord chamberlain, the queen moved at leisure to and fro among the rows of 
paintings. She seemed to admire all the portraits, and she spoke ill of 
none, so that no one work stood out as an obvious choice for the prize. 

This went on for some time. At length the lord chamberlain began,to be 
disturbed. In whispered asides, he tried to urge the queen toward a 
decision: ’’This is a fine picture, is it not? And such an exquisite 
likeness of Your Majesty, too. Surely I have never seen a painting to 
compare.” 

But the queen only frowned and shook her head. She was not content. 
For, if truth be told, nearly all the paintings were exactly alike. 

Only one painting stood out as being at all different. Like the other 
paintings, it showed a noble female monkey with glossy fur and mild, in¬ 
telligent eyes. There, however, the resemblance stopped. For, floating 
over her head like some figure in a nightmare, a grinning skeleton mimicked 
the monkey’s graceful pose. From one gaping eye-socket there sprouted a 
single chrysanthemum flower. 
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The queen paused before this painting, and she showed no signs of pro¬ 
ceeding onward again. 

’’That sort of thing’s child’s play,” growled the lord chamberlain, 
making as if to brush past. The queen stopped him with a look. ’’Who painted 
this?” she asked. 

A low murmur of amazement went up among the waiting crowd. Like a 

glancing moonbeam the rumor spread - surely the unhappy artist who had 

dared to paint a skeleton would be thrown into the dungeons. 

The rumor, however, was mistaken, as rumors are wont to be. ’’Very in¬ 
teresting work,” said the queen, and for the first time she spoke a word of 
praise for one of the paintings. The artist, a thoughtful and somewhat with¬ 
drawn monkey named Sukitori-me, was summoned, and the queen awarded him the 
prize. 

The prize, of course, was fruit - three large, ripe persimmons. After 

this, Sukitori-me painted other portraits one after the other, and he became 
the most renowned artist in the kingdom. Hoping that they, too, might gain 
royal favor, all of the other painters did nothing but imitate his work. 

Royal favor nonetheless had its drawbacks. Whenever Sukitori-me pro¬ 
duced a painting which did not please the queen’s fancy, the lord chamberlain 
reprimanded him harshly. When this had happened several times, Sukitori-me 
gradually grew weary of the life of a court painter. At length, he asked for 
leave and set off on a long journey, determined to seek for something which 
no one had ever heard of or seen, something called the Soul. 

Sukitori-me departed, but he left behind him many remarkable paintings. 

Some showed winged monkeys soaring into the heavens or diving into the depths 
of the sea. Others depicted stars in simian hands, flashing forth signals 
into unknown realms of the universe. 

”Ah, superb!” the queen would exclaim whenever she noticed one of these 
paintings, and yet again all the remaining artists would busy themselves turn¬ 
ing out imitations in the style of Sukitori-me. They, too, painted monkeys 
with wings and monkeys with webbed feet, hoping in vain for a word of praise 
from the queen . 

”No good, any of them. All they can do is copy Sukitori-me, and badly 
at that!” 

All their efforts were wasted, for the queen was not pleased. The lord 
chamberlain, in a rage, stormed at the waiting assembly of artists: ’’All you 
ever do is paint the same thing over and over, all of you. The mere sight of 
such stuff is revolting!” 

When the audience was at an end, one of the painters approached the lord 
chamberlain obsequiously and whispered softly in his ear, ’’Allow me another 
chance to offer the fruits of my skill. . . .” 

’’What kind of fruit does the wretch mean?” thought the lord chamberlain. 

"It may be that I can make use of him.” 

So the lord chamberlain took care to praise this painter to the queen: 

’’This artist has offered to use the fruit of his skill in painting an espe¬ 
cially lovely portrait of Your Majesty. I have looked over all the other pro¬ 
spects and found them wanting. To me he seems the best.” 

The artist who had spoken to the lord chamberlain was a monkey cal led 
Sonotori-me. His paintings were so realistic that everyone who looked at them 
exclaimed, ”A living likeness!” Soon his name became famous. 

The lord chamberlain and everyone else at court had nothing but admiration 
for Sonotori-me. 

Only the queen was not satisfied. 

She grew angry whenever a painting might be less beautiful than herself. 

She was so clever that none could argue against her, and she always had the 
Iast word. 

’’This may be a good picture, but it is not a picture of me. I wi I I have 
none of it!” 

”Ah, yes. Your Majesty, of course it is as Your Majesty is pleased to say.” 
Sonotori-me could do nothing but add two small lines to the face he had just 
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painted. 

But his work was in vain, for the queen only grew angrier than before. No 
doubt it was because the portrait was now uglier than herself. 

Sonotori-me was in tight straits. He appealed to the lord chamberlain. ?f l 
beseech your pardon. I did not mean to offend Her Majesty." 

The chamberlain was unperturbed. ’’Nothing to worry about, I ’m sure. Her 
Majesty will come around in time. You said something, I believe, about offering 
the fruit of your skill. Fruit, mind you. FRUIT,” he said softly to the abject 
Sonotori-me. 

"Ye—yes. Yes. Fruit. I understand. I shall obey,” the painter stammered. 

Sukitori-me travelled to the land of the baboons and to the land of the 
orangutans and to many other monkey kingdoms. He heard tales of that creature 
which is simian and not simian, the strange creature called Man. He learned many 
strange tongues, from the language of the fishes to that of the pheasants who 
alone of all creatures can understand the slow silent speech of the earth itself. 
The first of all simian beings to be a friend of cassowaries, chimpanzees, and 
rattlesnakes alike was the painter Sukitori-me. 

The queen had longed for Sukitori-me to return, and when at last the day 
came, she dressed and made up her face with exquisite care, using the glassy waters 
of a forest pond for a mirror. 

’’Now, paint my picture, please. As the most beautiful in the world.” 

Sukitori-me sat in silence and gazed at his easel. Days passed. StiI I the 
portrait was not finished. Nor begun. The paper remained as white as at first. 
Stifling her impatience, the queen continued each day to dress herself with care 
and went on posing for Sukitori-me. 

"Well, and have you not finished yet?" 

"Yes, Madam, at last I have finished." 

"Will you show it to me, then?" 

"Be so gracious as to look and see for yourself." 

The paper was, as ever, pure white. Nowhere upon it could she see her own 
graceful likeness. The queen stiffened with anger. 

"Where is there a trace of me anywhere on this paper?" 

The lord chamberlain tried to soothe her. "Surely the painter has tried to 
depict the exquisite heart of Your Majesty as true and unchanging pure white." 

But the queen was not entirely mollified by this attempt at explanation. 

"I shall still grant you your prize. But this time you must not paint my 
heart. Paint me. Me! As you see me here living and breathing before you." 

Sukitori-me munched away on his prize persimmons, and as he ate he mused 
half to himself, "Her heart is not pure white after all. In the very center of 
it there exists a little spot which is black. It is not so much that she is per¬ 
fection — rather, that all those around her amount to naught. To say that 
she is the only simian being with wisdom is to go too far, or else to distort the 
meaning of the word." 

By now the encounter had flared up into a tourney of wit between the queen 
and the artist. 

Since, however, it had been the queen herself who had singled out Sukitori-me 
as a favorite, it was hardly possible for her to grow too angry with him. 

The queen had Sonotori-me summoned in place of Sukitori-me. This time she 
did not take such pains with her appearance. 

Sonotori-me turned out painting after painting — "The Dignity of Our Queen," 
"Our Queen in a Quiet Mood," "Our Queen’s Wisdom." 

With a will, the lord chamberlain set to flattering his work. "No 
matter what kingdom you may search in, you surely will not find portraits 
to equal these. Now the beauty of Her Majesty will never fade, to the 
end of eternity." 

However, the queen offered no reward save one sour green persimmon. 

She did not so much as mention anything smacking of a first prize. She 
still could not accept any likeness, no matter how realistic, which was 
either more or less beautiful than she was in reality herself. 
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Time passed, and the queen grew older. She was the last of her line, 
and she had no heirs. In her heart of hearts, she was determined that she 
herself would become something which is simian and not simian so that her 
people might revere her forever. 

From Sukitori-me she had for the first time heard of those creatures 
called Men which are simian and not simian. She had also learned that 
over and above the creatures called Men there were deathless beings called 
gods. 

"Then paint me, please, as the god of the monkey race." 

"Whether gods are beautiful or not, I cannot say." 

"That is of no import." 

"Gods are august and terrible beings." 

"Very good. I shall be pleased." 

"All of those who meet gods face to face are bewitched or transformed." 

"Better and better. Still better." 

"If I paint Your Majesty in the guise of a goddess, forever after¬ 
wards people will identify Your Majesty T s image with the portrait, and. . . 

"Better yet, better and better. That is just what I desire." 

"Then, by your leave, I shall undertake to paint such a portrait." 

Sukitori-me, veiled in thought, sat staring at his easel. The queen 
waited quietly. When she was bored with waiting, she summoned the lord 
chamberlain and had him bring her fruit — persimmons and pomegranates and 
pears. When she was bored with eating, she would lie down and daydream. 

When she was bored with rest, she called for hairdressers to clean and comb 
her gIossy fur. 

Then, once again, she would wait quietly by Sukitori-me T s easel. 

"Have you done with my portrait yet?" 

"No, not yet." 

"Well then, have you begun yet? Have you painted even a little?" 

"No, Your Majesty, not even a little." 

"I still do not look like the goddess of the monkeys?" 

"No, Madam, indeed Your Majesty looks Iike a goddess, but . . . 

"But? But what?" 

"You see, it is a matter of determining what aspect, what form. . . ." 

"How can you imply that I have no form, I who am actually here before 
your very eyes? And do not try to tell me that you are painting my pure 
white heart!" 

"Speaking of aspects, Your Majesty f s aspect seems to have changed re¬ 
markably all of a sudden. A while ago, Your Majesty's nostrils were not 
flaring and contracting so rapidly and grandly as they are now." 

"That is because I am angry!" 

"True, true, Your Majesty indeed has reason to be angry. But that is 
a part of the essence of my problem. Should I paint a furious Queen? Or 
a weeping Queen? Or a laughing Queen?" 

a part of the essence of my problem. Should I paint a furious Queen? 

Or a weeping Queen? Or a laughing Queen?" 

"None of them. Paint me as a goddess. A GODDESS!" 

"I have heard, and I shall endeavor to obey." 

Sukitori-me asked for leave overnight. Gorging himself upon chest¬ 
nuts and persimmons, he lay down and fell into a deep sleep. During the 
night he had one strange dream after another. One vision especially he 
could not forget. He had climbed up into the very tip of the highest 
tree in all the forest. Gazing downward, he suddenly perceived that all 
the branches of all the forest trees were filled with emaciated monkeys 
looking up at him and stretching out their long, bony arms. But on 

further inspection - were the trees, then, really monkeys? Were the 

monkeys, with their long arms, only the branches of trees? There were 
so many that he could not say for certain which they were. 

Morning came, and at a stroke Sukitori-me completed the promised 
portrait of the simian goddess. 

When the queen saw the finished painting, she screamed for the lord 



chamberlain, had Sukitori-me put in chains, and ordered him thrown into 
the deepest dungeon. 

The lord chamberlain whispered commiseratingIy into the queen's ear, 
’’That villain is too different. He cannot see things as they are, but 
only as he wishes them to be. He only painted distorted things or 
things which do not exist. He is probably a traitor, a spy who would 
betray us to the armies of the dogs. He knows too much about outlandish 
tongues, and he has no reverence for propriety.” 

On casual inspection, the portrait which was Sukitori-me's downfall 
seemed to be a charming likeness of the queen. Extending her supple arms 
to full length and with her sleek fur shining, she swung freely and 
elegantly in the air in the midst of a cluster of five branches. 

However, if one looked more closely, one could perceive that the 
five branches were not part of a tree at all, but five simian fingers. 

No mistake about it - the triumphant figure of the queen appeared, in 

fact, to be dancing in the palm of some gigantic monkey's hand. 

After the queen had had Sukitori-me immured in the dungeons, she 
called for Sonotori-me and asked him to say just whose hand it might be. 

"No, no, Your Majesty, those cannot be fingers. Surely they are 
the branches of a persimmon tree.” 

"But are they not worlds different from the persimmon trees which 
I have seen in your paintings?” 

"Not persimmon branches? Well,then, perhaps they are part of a 
chestnut tree.” 

’’Are chestnut branches so crooked, do you think?” 

”No, not necessarily. But of course I paint differently from that 
madman Sukitori-me.” 

’’You do insist that they are the branches of a tree?” 

’’Perhaps after all they may be fingers.” 

”If so, whose fingers?” 

’’Your Majesty, I have no idea. None whatsoever.” 

”He painted an odd enough portrait. It could hardly be called a 
goddess, could it? I wish to become a goddess, not something strange 
like this.” 

A little while afterwards, as the queen was wandering at leisure 
among the high-crowned tree tops, disturbing murmurs came floating up¬ 
wards to echo jarringly in her ears. 

’’Whose hands? The lord chamberlain's hands!” 

"Whose hands? Sukitori-me's hands!” 

"Whose hands? Sonotori-me's hands!” 

The echoes did not cease. 

Hitherto the forest had been still and peaceful. But now it was 
alive with rumor. The very leaves of the trees rustled with speculation. 
Wherever the queen might go, she could not find a tranquil branch upon 
which to seek repose. 

Sensitive as the queen was, she grew troubled and restless. Think¬ 
ing more and more about Sukitori-me's tale of the beings called gods, at 
last she hit upon a plan. Somehow, she would devise a way to use this 
tale to her own advantage so that the lord chamberlain and all her other 
subjects would go on revering her forever. 

She had one of Sonotor \ -me's portraits brought before her. "This,” 
she informed her attendants, "shall be the god for all those of simian 
race. Henceforth, all my subjects must do obeisance before their god.” 

Everyone who heard this latest royal decree was astonished. Such 
beings were unheard-of and unknown. None had ever seen one. But it came 
as a shock to the monkeys that their god, if god there were to be, should 
be anything other than their own revered queen herself. 

"God of the monkeys? What is this god? Is it, as they say, some¬ 
thing which does not die?” 

"Well, yes to that, and no. That is, it is of course our queen who 
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shall be immortal. If only we take such a likeness of her and cling to it, 
putting all our trust in it, it will protect us, and we need have no fear.” 

’’Then, even if those black villains of dogs come to harry us, we 
shaI I a Iways be safe.” 

That, indeed, is just how matters seemed to turn out at first. 

Whenever the monkeys, in possession of this divine portrait, did battle 
with the armies of the dogs, their icon protected them, and they were 
not defeated. Even if the tides of war seemed to turn against them, they 
were always able to escape, leaping nimbly up into safety in the trees. 

In either case, they were unharmed, and they would adore the portrait 
offering thanks for their deliverance. 

Sonotori-me’s portrait of the queen — it was now transfigured into 
a sacred talisman -- was copied over and over many times and distributed 
far and wide among all the monkeys. If one of the copies was seen to differ 
in the least from the original, the lord chamberlain’s men-at-arms con¬ 
fiscated and destroyed it. 

For Sukitori-me, immured in the queen’s dungeons, to be denied a 
chance to paint was to be denied life itself. But if his jailers did not 
bring him canvas or paper, at least they did not deny him access to the 
walls. Using only the twenty nails upon his hands and feet, he worked on 
and on scratching out endless pictures upon the living rock of the 
dungeon walls. Narrowly and yet more narrowly, the confines of his 
prison pressed in upon him. The boundaries of his existence were reduced 
to a matter of seeing the unseen and hearing the unheard, the life of a 
blind seer who is, by a quirk of fate, denied the sight of aught save 
truth itseIf. 

Among the drawings on the dungeon walls, one loomed especially 
large and foreboding. It was, in fact, a depiction of the plight of 
those monkeys who had played their own fortunes into the hands of the 
queen and the lord chamberlain — a pathetic dance of death paced by 
ragged grey ghosts, their eyes seared with horror and a sense of be- 
traya I . 

It will be a while before we fully understand this picture. 

The dogs were less clever than the monkeys but more cunning. 

They were the first of a I I creatures to do homage to the creature which 
is simian, and not simian, the creature called Man. Before long, the 
silence of the forests was shattered by a sound yet more terrifying 
than the baying of dogs — the whine and roar of weapons. 

Boom! Boom! Boom! 

The dogs were marching upon the forest, and they brought their new 
masters with them. 

The monkeys, however, had placed all their faith in the images of 
their god, and they had no fear no matter who their attackers might be. 

Still more time passed. The queen grew old. And older. She had 
played for high stakes during her long lifetime, but, in the end, even 
she could not win against time. She allowed none to see her save her 
faithful lord chamberlain. When she felt the approach of death, she 
gave him one final command: 

”1 abjure you to see that my subjects go on worshipping the god 
of the monkeys forever. Even if I must die, I do not wish to die. 

If only they wiI I do this, I shall surely be immortal. Let them con¬ 
tinue to honor me as they always have, and all in this kingdom — you, 
too, my friend — will be preserved in safety unto the sunset of time.” 

The lord chamberlain was careful to let no one know of the queen’s 
death. All the monkeys went on just as ever venerating and worshipping 
the portraits of their queen, exquisitely beautiful and eternally young. 

In the course of the endless and unending struggle between dogs and 
monkeys, the dogs contrived to have the forest, the stronghold of their 
enemies the monkeys, burnt to ashes by their new ally, Man. But even 
the dogs did not yet dream just how heavy the hand of Man could be. 
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When vast numbers of the monkeys were trapped by the flames, and 
had no other place to flee, they took their icons and sought refuge in 
the dungeons where Sukitori-me had lived out the years of his captivity 
so long before. 

From somewhere in the midst of the now smoldering forest, a hideous 
reek of burning still arose. The dogs pricked up their noses and set off 
to find out what it was. When they reached the place where the dungeon 
gates had been, they stopped. With one voice they bayed together, ”Wan! 
Wan! Wa-wa-wa-wa-waaan! WAN!” But it was not to celebrate their conquest 
”HorribIe! Nothing so horrible!” they were trying to say. 

If Sukitori-me had heard them, he could have interpreted their howls 
readiIy enough. 

Of all the vast numbers of monkeys who had sought safety within the 
dungeons not one remained alive. They had adored and trusted the image of 
their goddess, but it led them only into destruction. 

When they realized how many had died in the flames, both dogs, whose 
intent had simply been victory, not destruction, and Men, by whose wicked¬ 
ness the destruction had been done, were so amazed that words failed them. 

Corpses and still more corpses of monkeys were hauled up out of the 
wreck of the dungeons and buried in pits dug deep in the scorched earth. 

But even after the dead were in their graves, their likenesses were still 
to be seen upon the walls of the depths where they had died. No one could 
know that these were the pictures drawn so many years before by Sukitori- 
me who saw the unseen and could foresee the future. Using only the 
twenty nails on his hands and feet on the dungeon walls, Sukitori-me had 
etched a dreadful scene — wave upon wave of dying monkeys, writhing in 
fear, with despair and disiI I usionment flaming in their eyes. 

When at last the seared forest trees began once more to put forth buds 
and those monkeys who had been able to escape slowly started coming back, 
they found the drawings on the walls. Dogs and men alike had puzzled over 
the figures of monkeys scratched into solid stone. The monkeys, however, 
understood Sukitori-me ? s drawings only too well, and it struck their hearts 
and minds with all the force of an earthquake. 

In these sketches outlined with such difficulty on the dungeon walls, 
Sukitori-me had succeeded perfectly in expressing thoughts and feelings 
which cannot be described by the gibberish chatter of simian speech. 

Let us word it more precisely. In attempting to describe the unseen 
and relate the unknown, the artist Sukitori-me was the first to make use 
of signs and symbols mutually intelligible to all simian beings. 

With this, the story comes to an end. 

If you who read this tale should ever chance to find strange signs 
and scratchings upon the walls of caverns or upon the stumps of long-dead 
trees, look at them well and think of the monkey painter Sukitori-me. Of 
course it will not matter if you do not remember his name. If, when you 
see such signs and endlessly repeating patterns, you can imagine feelings 
unnameable in words and think somehow of the eternal struggle between that 
which lives and that which belongs to death, that thought alone will be 
enough. 


translated by Ann Herring 
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NAKAMURA KICHIEMON 






Kichiemon: 

I was four at the time. My predecessor, the late Kichiemon, delivered a formal introduction, and I appeared 
on the stage for the first time. The program included a play later called Manaita Chobei and Sakaro in which 
I played Tsuchimatsu. I don't really remember anything at all about it, and when I ask people they tell me 
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would be enough if ! performed the kata 2 on my first appearance as Kichiemon just as I had been specially 
taught for the occasion; or simply that my name would change. But when I did in fact inherit my name, I 
felt that somehow more than this was involved. After all, our tradition has come through these hundreds 
of years from the time of the Kawara Beggars.^ It must be deeper than just the dance or the name. They f re 
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The most important thing is to grasp this. 
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Kichiemon: 

Yes. They T re difficult, and I don't understand them well, but I have read them to a certain extent. The 
one that left the greatest impression was In Praise of Myself \^Temae Miso^\ by Chuzo. 
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Kichiemon: 

Yes, since Kabuki was much like a festival in the beginning. I don't really know what I should do in it now, 
you know, without taking a tour around Japan to see. At the moment, I haven't got the foggiest understanding 
of the masses. There used to be the provincial tour in the old days. But then, I also have the feeling that 
if I went to the out-lying areas and returned to the city, I'd come back understanding less, far less. 
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play and hate the most come out the best, and the ones that seem to be my best performances are not at all 
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Kichiemon: 

Kids these days call it groovy when they see movies about Japanese gangsters. 8 Those movies still move people 
our age, and we might even cry in sympathy with the heroes for their acts of duty and their suppression of hu- 
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snatch up hundreds of thousands 
of comic books—from the kids' stuff 
like "Raunchy School" in Weekly Jump 
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Photographs compliments of the 
Art Theatre Guild (ATG) 




MUSICALLY THIS IS WHERE IT’S ST! 



Okabayashi Nobuyasu is young, and like most of us at URC he's angry. He's got a guitar 
and a voice to give society the finger, and his newest release, Eat Shit! recently banned from 
the airwaves, proves it. 

But Okabayashi is only the beginning. We've got Hayakawa Yoshio, Takada Wataru, and 
then Takaishi Tomoya. They're all where it's at. They're all at URC. 

Albums: 

Okabayashi Nobuyasu: Folk Album No. 1 (URL 1007) $5.00 or ¥1,500 stereo 
Hayakawa Yoshio: What's Groovy Ain't (URL 1001) $5.00 or ¥1,500 stereo 

Takada Wataru and The Five Red Balloons: Album (URL 1001) $5.00 or ¥1,500 stereo 

Singles: 

Okabayashi Nobuyasu: Eat Shit! (URS 0003) $1.40 or ¥370 stereo 
Takaishi Tomoya: The Ballad of Ho Chi Minh $1.40 or ¥370 mono 


Concerned Theatre Japan Please send me the following records. 

The URC Bag_ 

Hikari-cho 2-13-25 _ 

Kokubunji-shi, Tokyo 185_ 

Japan _ 

I enclose $_or the equivalent. 


Name:____ 

Address: _______ 

City:_State:_Country: 


Prices include sea-mail postage. 





TO DO BUSINESS WITH JAPAN, 
THE ORIENTAL ECONOMIST HELPS YOU 



THE ORIENTAL ECONOMIST 

To do profitable business in Japan, are you sufficiently informed of Japanese 
economy, industry and corporation as well as its political and social developments? 
There is no doubt that you still are desirous of knowing more about latest 
developments in these phases of Japan. 

The Oriental Economist is the most suitable medium to give you such information. 

Annual Subscription Rates: Seamail $16.00 

JAPAN COMPANY DIRECTORY 

A most exhaustive collection of "virtual credentials" of Japanese industrial and 
business firms, Japan Company Directory carries the latest reports on nearly 800 
major companies and banks with special reference to their past records, present 
showings and future possibilities. 

"Who's Who", as a handy supplement, lists the names of 1,000 leaders in Japanese 
business, industry and finance. Price: $20.00 

JAPAN ECONOMIC YEAR BOOK 

Japan Economic Yearbook is a most up-to-date economic encyclopedia devoted to 
close studies and minute analyses of major economic, industrial and commercial 
events and developments in Japan during the year it covers. 

It is an indispensable economic manual for executives in business, trade and industry 
planning to advance into the Japanese market with their products, capital or 
technical know-how. Price. $10.00 


THE ORIENTAL ECONOMIST Nihonbashi, Tokyo, Japa 




FIVE MASTERWORKS BY THE 
VIRTUOSO OF SYNTHETIC 
FIBERS—ASAHI KASEI 






This play was originally published under the title Nezumi Kozo Jirokiohi 
in Dojidai Engeki E Contemporary Theatre H Volume I, Number I, Winter 1970. 


This translation is for 
Sarah Gordon 


Copyright 1970 by Sato Makoto 
translation Copyright 1970 by David Goodman 

Caution: 

This play is fully protected, in whole, in part or in any 
form under the copyright laws of the United States of Amer¬ 
ica, the British Empire including the Dominion of Canada, 
and all other countries of the Copyright Union, and is sub¬ 
ject to royalty. All rights, including professional, amateur, 
motion picture, radio, television, recitation, public reading, 
and any method of photographic reproduction are strictly re¬ 
served. For professional and amateur rights all inquiries should 
be directed to Concerned Theatre Japan Co*, Ltd., Hikari-cho 
2-13-25, Kokubunji-shi, Tokyo 185, Japan. 
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Nezumi Kozd: The Rat was first performed at the Freedom Theatre, 
Tokyo, October 29 through November 30, 1969. It re-opened at 
the same theatre January 22, 1970, in a sli.ghtly. revised version 
and ran through March 17 of the same year. Both productions 
rotated at weekly intervals with Yamamoto Kiyokazu's Birdie-Birdie. 


Heh-heh 
So-so 
Bo-bo 
Nezumi #1 
Nezumi #2 
Nezumi #3 
Nezumi #4 
Nezumi #5 
Guardian 

Music (classical) 

(contemporary) 

Lighting 

Sound 

Set 

Costumes 
Choreography 
Stage manager 
Director 

Assistant director 


first production 

Fujiwara Maki 
I to Machiko 
Kawachi Yoshiko 
Kishida Shin 
Hi rose Masasuke 
Shimizu Koji 
Miyoshi Michiaki 
Ogawa Mayum? 
Nishiuchi Noriyuki 

Miyama Masaya 
Kikuchi Masa ! aki 
Akimoto Michio 
Tamura Isao 
Hirano Koga 
Yabu Kazuhiko 
Komori Yasuo 
Bessho Yorihisa 
Sato Makoto 
Fujimoto Kazuko 


second production 

Arai Jun 
Inaba Ryoko 
Miyazaki Fumie 
Hi rose Masasuke 
Sato Hiroshi 
Mizoguchi Shunsuke 
Nakamura Horyu 
Okiyama Hideko 
Shimizu Koji 

same 

same 

same 

same 

same 

same 

Kanze Hideo 

same 

same 

Tanioka Fujiko 
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There is absolutely no need for the place to resemble a theatre. Any rela¬ 
tively large room will suffice. Aside from a talismanic Shinto rope hung 
over the entrance, the room is left untouched. Thus, the performance area 
will be perhaps 18 feet across and empty. It would be best if lighting were 
done as much as possible with candles. 


OVERTURE 

Chorus: 

Across the self-complacent face of peace 

Let us white blood spatter 

And wander the gloom of Great Japan 

To yet another gloom 

Where suddenly. 

Neither close to home nor far away. 

The rising sun on aged pines and young bamboo 
Turns to midnight black. 

As the heavens revolve about the earth 
And souls transmigrate 
One on top and six a-bottom 
The dice roll 

Like a hundred black mouse-heads 
Of actor-beggars. 

The world of men and that of heaven, 

Between them the thirteenth floor. 

We are the fantasy mingling of reverie and truth 
Who perform there the limits of distraction. 

Treading the ever-changing dark, 

The wind about us swirls, 

And as lost to ourselves as to the world, 

Into frenzy hance we. 


ONE 

Heh-heh,, So-so,, and Bo-bo enter casting salt before them in a ritual of 
purification . They are dressed so as to give one the impression that they 
are Shinto priestesses . 

Heh-heh, So-so, and Bo-bo: 

Purify heaven. Cleanse the earth. 

May the within and the without be purged of all contamination. 

And may the six senses be free of distortion. 

Gods! Hear thy names called! 
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From the four emperors of heaven above 

To Enma, Dark Consul of the Five Roads, King of the Law, below. 

The gods of heaven, the gods of earth; 

In the home, the gods of the well and deities of the hearth; 

In Ise, the Goddess of the Sun, Amaterasu; 

In the land of Sanuki, Kompira, bodhisattva, savior, Lord of the Sea; 

In Setsu, the great light Sumiyoshi, 

And Kasuga in Yamato; 

In Yamashiro, GiongozutennC 
And Kashima Katori in Shimo-Osa. 

But beside all these, the gods of our land: 
lchinomiya ! s Hikawa, light of the world; 

HiesannG, his divine highness; 

Kanda Daimy5jin; 

The god of Tsumakoi Inari and of Inari in 0ji. 

The pantheon of all the gods in the more than 60 provinces of Japan: 

The Great Shrine of Izumo. 

We tremble before the numberless Buddhas, 

The myriad gods. 

And the infinite road of darkness. 

But we call upon the gods to come before us here and now 
And tel I us all there be in the world! 

The spirits of the six relations: 

Father, children; 

Elder brothers, younger brothers; 

Husbands and wives-- 

Both our own and those of others. 

The spirits of all the forebears of every generation. 

Parents paired like arrow and bow. 

Brothers first to last. 

AI I men will part some day as will the waters of the world. 

Only power remains unchanged. 

The altar of every temple resounding in sympathy with its tone. 

Ululating 3 they prostrate themselves on the ground. Raucously > cicadas be¬ 
gin to sing. The Guardian enters with an austere gait. He is dressed only 
in a richly embroidered loincloth. He solemnly carries the Lord of the 
Dawn with him. The Guardian has a large> old-fashioned wall-clock strapped 
to his back. The pendulum swings back and forth> but it has no hands. He 
recites the following lines 3 but it is to be made clear to the audience that 
he actually sees nothing of the sort. He may even recite them staring 
fixedly at a picture hung on the wall. 

Guardian: 

It was a fine way to meet the day! And a perfectly lovely morning as always. 
Plenty of sleep and,just enough appetite. I T m the peaceful Guardian. A blessed, 
joyous calling. We proceeded to the toilet, performed the lavabo, exercised to 
the tune of Everyone r s Physical Phitness on the radio, and recited the rosary 
one-hundred times, no less. Really and truly refreshing for both body and soul! 
Casting our gaze abroad from our vantage point atop this hill, we can see the 
smoke of humble morning chores climbing skyward from houses in the. village. How 
green the rice paddies! How sparkling the rivulets! Not a thing missing. lsn T t 
it just the picture of perfection? To all a good morning! A fine day today! A 
fine day today! (He takes a deep breath and then> in a new tone . . . ) Make way 
for the Lord of the Dawn! 
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At the same moment 3 the cicadas stop singing . The Guardian sets the Lord of 
the Dawn on the floor and stands beside it majestically . 


Heh-heh: 

In the sky, sparkling brilliant. Did you see it? Yai! 

So-so: 

Indeed I did. Red-red-red. 

Heh-heh: 

Di d you hear it? Yai! 

Bo-bo: 

Indeed, I did. Boom-boom-boom. 

Heh-heh: 

Oh! In the name of heaven! 

So-so and Bo-bo: 

Red-red-red and boom-boom-boom! 

Guardian (repeating) : 

Make way for the Lord of the Dawn! 

So-so: 

Beyond all imagination! Dazzling! Blinding! 

Bo-bo: 

It looks like an enormous fire! 

Guardian: 

I say, fire? (He looks around.) 

Bo-bo: 

It’s all on fire. Hither and yon: boom-boom-boom the forests’ roar. 

So-so: 

A deep red flood of floods. 

Bo-bo: 

They’re screaming amidst it all: Aaaaa!! It’s as if the earth itself were trem¬ 
bling, as if the earth itself were wailing. I can hear something crackling. I 
wonder if that’s the sound of human flesh burning. 

So-so: 

Dance around amidst the flames. Little blue flames. Tens upon tens of thousands. 
That’s right, those are people, people going up in flames. 

Guardian: 

May I remind you that you are in THE PRESENCE!!! 

Heh-heh: 

With fear and trepidation, may we ask. . . . 

Guardian: 

What is it? 

Heh-heh: 

With fear and trepidation, was the Lord of the Dawn’s awakening this morning as 
incomparable as always? 
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Guardian: 

What’s that supposed to mean? 

Heh-heh: 

With fear and trepidation, there seems to be something different about the Lord 
of the Dawn this morning. 

So-so: 

Red-red-red! 

Bo-bo: 

Boom-boom-boom! 

Guardian: 

As you well know, I ’m the Guardian, the one and only Guardian. You trying to 
make a fool out of me or something? 

Heh-heh: 

From the edges of the sky, a silver pod . . . like the wind . . . 

Guardian: 

Even if it’s a chance in a million, if there T s anything wrong with the Lord of 
the Dawn, it T s going to be your humble servant T s fault, see. I ’m always close 
by guarding Him, so there’s not likely to be anything amiss with the Lord of the 
Dawn. (firmly) The Lord of the Dawn’s awakening this morning was, as always, 
a truly enriching experience! 

Bo-bo: 

Boy what a bureaucrat! 

So-so: 

The only one who had a pleasant ’’good morning” around here was you. You’ve got 
a lot of nerve bringing the Lord of the Dawn in on the deal. 

Guardian: 

Shut up, goddamit! You sure you are all right this morning? 

So-so and Bo-bo: 

Yes, we’re fine, just fine. (looking at each other) Right? 

So-so: 

Red-red-red 

Bo-bo: 

Boom-boom-boom 

So-so and Bo-bo: 

Red-red-red and boom-boom-boom! Fire! Fire! Great fire! 

Guardian: 

Not again. 

Heh-heh: 

With fear and trepidation . . . 

Guardian (irritated): 

You don’t have to fear and trepidate all that much. 

Heh-heh: 

Indeed, I am abysmally sorry. With fear and trepidation, it is a matter of the 
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most ominous oracle. Scarlet flames enveloping this reign of peace. Red-red-red 
and boom-boom-boom! 

Bo-bo: 

With these very eyes! 

So-so: 

With these very ears! 

Guardian: 

Don f t be silly. 

Heh-heh: 

That is the omen. Believe it or not as you wish, but beware of negligence, Mr. 
Guardian. 

Guardian: 

Are you trying to threaten me? 

So-so: 

Heavens no! The oracle of the numberless Buddhas and the myriad deities--we 
heard it, all of us. 

Bo-bo: 

It gave us the creeps all over. I got exhausted. 

Guardian: 

Miss Heh-heh. 

Heh-heh: 

Yes. 

Guardian: 

Miss So-so and Miss Bo-bo. 

So-so and Bo-bo: 

v es. 

Guardian: 

This is a matter of some importance. A matter of grave importance. Even humbly, 
we are speaking of the exalted manifestation of the Lord of the Dawn. 

Heh-heh : 

A point well taken. All the more do we humbly recommend to you, Mr. Guardian, 
the one and only legitimate Mr. Guardian, the reaffirmation of the Lord of the 
Dawn f s exalted manifestation. Come, come! Goodness is best served quickly. 

Guardian: 

Well, if you put it that way. (He approaches the Lord of the Dawn but stops.) 
But, ... 

Heh-heh: 

Is something wrong? 

Guardian: 

I ? m scared! If something's really happened, what am I going to do? I f l! be in 
some fix! 

Bo-bo: 

Oh my, you ? ve turned out to be some coward, though, haven f t you. 
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So-so: 

I’ I I say! 

Guardian: 

Listen, I T m different from you. I’ve got responsibility, see, responsibility. 

I’m the Guardian! 

Heh-heh: 

So please fulfill that responsibility, Mr. Guardian! 

Guardian: 

I got the message already. My dreams weren’t bad, but this has turned out to be 
one hell of a morning. I don’t feel so good about this. (So saying , he resigns 
himself and begins to examine the Lord of the Dawn . At first he is frightened , 
but slowly regains his confidence.) There doesn’t seem . . . to be . . . anything 
wrong. As I suspected, this is some sort of mistake, isn’t it? 

Heh-heh: 

Please look more carefully. Fearsome secrets sometimes lurk in unexpected places, 

Guardian: 

That’s true, but . . . there’s nothing missing . . . Aaaaaaa!!! (He flees from 
the Lord of the Dawn and begins to shake violently.) 

Heh-heh: 

Mr. Guardian, is something wrong? 

Guardian: 

It’s . . . it’s . . . 

The Lord of the Dawn has fallen over> and on the bottom is pasted a single 
sheet of paper . 

Heh-heh (She is unsettlingly calm . She recites the message as she removes the 
paper and reads it only as an afterthought ): 

”By the Hour of the Rat!” 

Guardian: 

The Hour of the Rat!!! 

Bo-bo: 

That’s him all right, The Rat! 

Heh-heh: 

The Rat? 

So-so and Bo-bo: 

Nezumi Koz5, The Rat! 

Blackout . And then loud> mocking laughter . Nezumi Kozo (#5) appears out 
of the dark dressed in robber fashion . 


# 5: 

Give me room! Give me room! (She scans the audience with a chilling glance.) 
Thank you for your quick consideration. I am dressed inappropriate Iy to greet 
you, but I beg your indulgence. May there be no ill will between us. My home 
is in the East, my lowly robber’s trade in the underworld. Lowly though it be, 
my technique requires no little prowess, for I always leave a notice of what I 
intend to steal and the time by which I will perform this self-appointed task. 

My victims seldom elude me, try though they might. My booty goes to those whose 
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dreams may, by no other means, be fulfilled. My name? Nezumi Kozo Jirokichi, 
The Rat! 

Music: The Jirokichi Theme. Nezumis #l-#4 join #5 dressed in the same 
robber r s outfit . 

A dim and steamy bath to wash away the past 

Like slipping from the womb, naked slipping in 

Only this time the markings of a man 

Beneath the hot water, the silver blade of revenge. 

Ah, just to strike once, to strike back just once! 

To take the place of God 

And strike back at all injustice. 

A struggle to the death, how happy I would be! 

To wallow in the gore, would be pure bliss! 

And then to cleanse myself all over again 
In frothy sewers deep and dark and dank. 

Ah, just to strike once, to strike back just once! 

To take the place of God 

And strike back at a!I injustice. 

On the tip of my tongue a twattled jelly-bean, 

Can’t get no satisfaction, sweet though it be. 

Out of drive and duty I crawl from hole to hole— 

I can still remember the taste of my first true love. 

Ah, just to strike once, to strike back just once! 

To take the place of God 

And strike back at all injustice. 

It sparkles a steely blue, oh yeah. 

It sparkles a steely blue, oh yeah. 


TWO 

Heh-heh, So-so^ and Bo-bo are alone . This time they appear as midwives . 

Heh-heh, So-so, and Bo-bo (as if cheering at a football game): 

Come on, you can do it! Push harder! That’s it, just a little more! Bear it! 

Bear it! Siss-boom-bah! 

A gust of wind. The three women stop what they f re doing and listen . Silence . 
Thenj the choked cries of three new-born infants . 


So-so: 

Well, that’s it. 

Heh-heh (without looking) : 

Look more like greasy slices of bacon than kids. Three girls, ain’t they. 
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Bo-bo: 

The river-bed hooker Jenny becomes a mother! 

So-so: 

Hey, you know she made a wish on the falling star that pulled its silvery tail 
across the southern sky this morning at dawn? 

Heh-heh: 

Now how the hell am I supposed to know that? 

Bo-bo: 

The star that got sucked up in the crud of the southern sky? She thought it was 
a goddam rain drop, that's all. She stuck her hand through the bars on her win¬ 
dow and tried to save it. 

So-so: 

That's not right. I heard her. 

Bo-bo: 

Delirious nonsense maybe. . . . 

So-so (imitating Jenny): 

"Dear falling star! I will become a strong woman. I will marry Georgie and pro¬ 
tect the child. . . ." 

Bo-bo: 

And you T re trying to tell me that f s not delirious nonsense? That Georgie isn't 
about to settle down with no bitch and babes. Besides, he T d have to ransom her 
from the brothel first. 

So-so (paying no attention) : 

". . . So, dear star, I implore you! Please make my baby a boy. Not a girl, a 
boy! A round, fat boy with a fine little wee-wee all attached. I beg of you!" 

Bo-bo: 

Right! Just like I said—she had three kids and not a single wee-wee among them. 

Heh-heh: 

Everything in this world is retribution for past deeds. All was determined dur¬ 
ing her previous life, no doubt about it. There f s no point to wishing on stars. 
The fact that she doesn T t know better is just her woman f s foolishness. 

Bo-bo: 

Ou i, ou i . 

So-so (stilt paying no attention) : 

" . . . A boy! Absolutely and positively a boy! You see ... I want him to 
avenge me!" 

Nezumi #5, "The Hooker 3 " enters haltingly . She looks haggard, and her 
clothing is thrown about her in disarray . 

Heh-heh: 

Jenny! You wouldn T t be sneaking out to register the births now, would you? 

#5 laughs emptily and shakes her head . 

Good, good. I didn't think so. I wasn't worried. Premature, illegitimate, and 
female. You T ve about reached the end of your self-respect, huh? The hooker 
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falls in love with a customer, and, as if that weren’t enough, she gets pregnant 
into the bargain. You can’t stray much further from the primrose path. Fate 
sees through everything. It was in the cards that you’d end up I i ke th i s. 

#5: 

I’m . . . I’m a very unhappy woman, aren’t I? 

Heh-heh: 

That’s the spirit! That’s the spirit! You’re on the right track. By the way, 
the kids are in the closet, right? 

#5 doesn't answer but nods . 

Heh-heh (to So-so and Bo-boJ : 

Let’s be on our way, shall we? 

The performance area darkens with light falling only on #5. 

Chorus: 

Only spring flowers protest her passage 

Along Famine Road 

To beg, to bless, to mourn. 

Blizzard blossoms for winter snow mistaken 

Not mad but halting helpless 

Pressed on by the wind 

She wends her dizzy, fated way. 

Nezumi #4 3 "The Actor/' is squatting facing backwards . 


#4: 

. . . The wish to die is written all over your face. Nevertheless, you cannot 
die. Why? L#5 notices him.) Because while you are eating your body, without 
knowing it, you are extending your life. It’s as simple as that. It’s because 
you’re a female, see. This sort of talk’s impossible for men. A man can’t eat 
his body. What a man eats is soul. Not much, is it? Sudden death. There just 
ain’t no vitamins in soul. You eat up your soul, and baby, that’s the end of it. 
It just ain’t gonna grow back. 

#5: 

Who’re you? 

#4: 

Student of ’’Agrodramat i cs, ” . . . (turning around) Ah! 

#5: 

What’s wrong? 

#4: 

There . . . there’s a star in your eye! 

#5: 

A star? 

#4: 

Look! In your left eye, see? A little black spot. 

#5: 

Real|y? (She takes out a compact and looks at herself in the mirror.) Gee . . . 

I wonder what could have happened. I’ve never had anything like this before. 
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#4: (considering) : 

Hmmm. By the way, where T re you going so early in the morning? You certainly 
don’t look like the milkman. 


#5: 

lt T s the death-wish. You were right. I’ve been thinking of dying. I ’m . . . I’m 
a very unhappy woman. 

#4: 

Oh, I understand. I understand. But, er, it’s sort of waste, with that body 
and all . . . You eat yourself and you fatten yourself up. A perpetual motion 
machine. 

#5: 

I’m just tired. I’ve lost my dreams and desires. The umbilical cord of hope 
was cut—snip!—just like that. 

#4: 

Cry! 

#5: 

What? 

#4: 

Cry! 

#5: 

Yes, I suppose .... 

#4: 

I could make you my leading lady. I’m a real honest to God ACTOR, anyway. 

#5: 

What do you mean? 

#4: 

Lovers’ suicide! We die together! A masterpiece, my falling star beauty! Just 
the two of us! Come on, let’s have a taste of paradise, how about it? 

#5: 

Falling star? My name’s Jenny. 

#4: 

Look! Here in my left eye. See? 

#5: 

What is it? Oh, my heavens! There’s a star in your eye too! 

#4: 

You understand now? On that blue and flickering star in the south sky this morn¬ 
ing? I made a stupid little wish too! 

Music: The Brain Curd Aria. Nezumi #4 sings . 

With blue skies shining overhead. 

The thought occurred to me: 

My brain is just a moldy curd. 

Not a strand of muscle. 
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A single corpuscle! 

0 Brain fade away, 

Moosh-a-goosh-a-moosh! 

With blue skies shining overhead. 

The thought occurred to me: 

My brain is excess baggage. 

The spiritual, the cerebreal, 

I don f t need either one! 

0 Brain fade away, 

Moosh-a-goosh-a-moosh! 

With blue skies shining overhead. 

The thought occurred to me: 

I should put my brain on sale 
And look for fertilizer, 

Take up the search for manure! 

0 Brain fade away, 

Moosh-a-goosh-a-moosh! 

#4 (feeling better after his song): 

To begin from the beginning, let me discuss with you the fundamentals of Agro¬ 
dramatics. (He ad-libs the following eccplanation speaking very quickly.) 

#5 (interrupting): 

Yes, but I don T t really understand why we have to commit lovers T suicide. I am 
a very unhappy woman, but you T re a man who searches for fertilizer, right? 


#4: 

Well then, what sort of man might be right for a very unhappy woman? 

#5: 

On the contrary, very unhappy women die alone. They die lonely. 

#4: 

How? 

#5 (firmly) : 

Anyhow. 

#4: 

Listen, I told you, didn't I? The female body, see, is made for life. You r ve 
got a ways to go before you let the air out of that one. You T ve got to have a 
systematic approach to the problem. 

#5: 

If I wanted to, I could die just by dunking my head in a bucket of water, silly! 

#4: 

All right, then, go ahead and try it. If it were just a matter of buckets, we 
wouldn't have this problem, silly! 

#5: 

You're just terrible. AlI right, watch. (She pinches her nose and holds her 
breath.) 

A long period follows during which #4 discourses on his ideal of lovers’ 
suicide . 

$5: (no longer able to hold her breath): 
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I want to cry! 


#4: 

Listen, what did you wish on the star? 

#5: 

I wished that my baby would be a boy. I T m a very unhappy woman. I wanted to raise 
a happy man to avenge me. 

#4: 

But the child was a girl. 

#5: 

That f s right. 

#4 (with feeling ): 

You can f t believe in will-power. Will-power f s good for nothing. lt T s a pile of 
crap. You know what I wished? I . . . (Suddenly 3 tears well up in his eyes.) 
this broken down junk heap wished for a hundred tons of grey matter! (He bursts 
violently into tears.) 

#5: 

You f re a very unhappy man, aren T t you! 

#4: 

I f m no good. I lack conviction. Oh! I T m just a threepenny actor. Agrodramatics 
is a flop! You see this leg? 11 T s always rejecting good ole mother earth! And 
this rotten bean-curd head? It’s always up and thinking its the best! . . . 

#5 (kindly ): 

You studied with all your might, didn T t you. Independently even! 

#4: 

Oh, shit! It f s that goddam falling star. It showed me hope T s sweet vision! I 
hate that blue star! (with conviction) I T m gonna die just to show it. That T s 
it. I Ml show it perfect failure! 

#5 (decided) : 

Let T s go. 

#4: 

Whither? 

#5: 

This is no place to talk, there are all sorts of people around. I ... I just 
decided to commit lovers 1 suicide with you. 

#4: 

Rea . . . really! 

#5: 

Really. 

#4: 

Oh, thank you. At last I can hold my head up like a man. (sincerely) Thank you 
from the bottom of my heart. 

#5: 

Call me Jenny! 
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Silence. The two "lovers” look into each other r s eyes. 


#4: 

Jenny! 

Chorus: 

"Farewe I I . 

The time has come 
To end the pain 

Trapped like mayfly dreams within our breasts.” 

A lonely couplers fate, perhaps. 

The cuckoo's last dying cry resounds 

Like the voice of a mother who has sold her child. 

"By parting now in this world 
We wiII be as one in the next. 

But come, we mustn T t meet the eyes of men.” 

And clutching each other tightly. 

Hurriedly they depart. 


toe 

When the lights come up^ we notice Nezumi #1 3 "The Novelist>" #2_, "The 
Pickpocket> " and #3_, "The Samurai" in the comer tangled up in and crawl¬ 
ing over each other like insects. They move listlessly and without enthu¬ 
siasm. 


#1 : 

Lovely are the fields! And a good day for sunbathing. Nothing like it. I guess 
this isn't much more than a lazy, floating feeling derivative of warmed innards, 
but somehow you could believe just about anything when you feel like this. (He 
yawns extravagantly.) The time? 

#3 (looking at the sky) : 

The sun has swept into the central heavens and . . . well, it's already noon. 

# 2 : 

Oh. 

#3 (with his face in #2 f s crotch): 

It's stinky! Oh, it's stinky! 

# 2 : 

Hey, don f t rub your nose around so much! 

#3: 

Stinky, stinky! Oh, stinky! 

# 2 : 

Cut it out, I said! 
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# 1 : 

Slower . . .with heart . . . you've got to feel it . . . feel it, feel it . . . 
deeply ... In truth, our's is a pipeline existence: mouth to anus, mouth to 
anus. Our's is an existence run through and through by this pipeline regimen. 
Such bliss! One's heart goes pitter-pat! 


#3: 

Ohhhh! These warm inner walls!! Their sweet rhythm! Slimy, slimy! Heaven, 
heaven! 

# 2 : 

Listen! I've been telling you to quit it. Your nose is too soft, goddamit! I 
can't stand pulpy noses! Quit it now. I said quit it! I'm . . . I'm going to 
get serious in a minute! 

#3: 

Marvelous. Let's live happily ever after, just the two of us. 

#1 (correcting): 

The three of us! 

# 2 : 

No! Don't be surprised, from now on I'm changing my life. There's gonna be a 
drastic character transf ormat i on. I'll do it. I'll be damned if I won't do it! 

# 1 : 

Oh-ho! I'm not particularly surprised, but it is certainly a new twist to 
things. Turnip! I found a turnip! 

# 2 : 

Gimme a turnip! 

#1: 

It looks delicious. Just ripe enough and crispy. 

# 2 : 

Gimme it! 

#3: 

Nope, it's my turn. Anyway, aren't you the one that ate the remains of the box- 
lunch we found at Number 10 Azabu? And all by yourself at that? 

# 2 : 

But I'm still a kid. I'm a growing boy. 

#1 (nostalgically) : 

Ah, that box-lunch. Actually, I'm the one who found it originally. At first, I 
thought it was empty. That day, it was already pretty late. I thought the guys 
in that territory had already fingered it. But when I opened the cover, there 
was a half-eaten egg, a whole piece of broiled fish, and more than half the rice 
was left with a pink imprint where a pickled plum had been. I was so happy. I 
thought to myself . . . 

# 2 : 

"Boy, I've really struck gold this time!" 

#3: 

Right. You really do find all kinds of things. We've got nothing but admiration 
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for you. What can I say? Ah, yes. In other words, it’s a kind of talent. 


#1 : 

You’re absolutely right. (He takes a bite out of the turnip.) 

#2 and #3: 

Ah! 

#1: 

Not bad. Not bad at all! 

#3: 

Indeed, not bad at all. But too bad! Ah, turnips! (Re suddenly draws his sword 
and slashes away aimlessly.) Eiiiii . . . mmmmmmmm .... Turnips! Shit. 

# 2 : 

I gotta change my life. Sunbathing, chronic empty stomach . . . You gotta stop 
this some time! . . . My knife! 

# 1 : 

Kn ife? 

# 2 : 

Yeah, my knife. (He reaches into the opening of his tunic.) It’s gone! 

# 1: 

Oh, knife. (to #3 ) He wants his knife. 

#3: 

Knife? 

# 2 : 

Okay, goddamit. 

#3: 

What is it? 

#2: 

You pinched it! You river rats. What did you 'do with my knife? My genuine 
”BaI Is-of-Fire” brand knife! 

#3: 

Now you know you shouldn’t make bad jokes. Okay. Let’s have a whiff of the 
stinky place again. Sniff-sniff. 

# 1 : 

That was a pretty good knife, though, wasn’t it. Not a bad cutting edge; it 
even glittered and had that good repulsive look about it. 

#2: 

Give it back! 

#3: 

How sweet it is! Up and up it goes, where it stops nobody knows. Oh, stinky, 
stinky! 

# 2 : 

Quit it!—Goddamit!—My knife!—What’d you do with it? (Throwing #3 aside> he 
grabs #1 by the collars.) 
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# 1 : 

That was your knife all right. No objections there. Let T s agree on that complete* 
ly. How about it? I suppose that clears things up pretty nicely. Right? Or 
maybe you 1 re still not satisfied? 

# 2 : 

You son-of-a-bitch! You think I f m gonna fall for that? 

#1: 

You still seem dissatisfied, (to #3) What shall we do? 

#3: 

Well, how about this? What if we were prepared to guarantee you, here and now, 
the ownership rights to all the knives in the world? That should make you feel 
better. We 1 I I dub you the "Knight of Kinetic Knifery." Okay? 

# 1 : 

Okay? 

# 2 : 

Metaphysical! The problem is my knife! If you think you T re going to get away 
with this you've got another thing coming! 

#3: 

But why do you doubt us? 

# 2 : 

Because you T re so damned dubitable, that's why! 

#3: 

Reasonable, I suppose. 

#1: 

Now that you mention it, I found another turnip. 

# 2 : 

Gimme a turnip. 

#1: 

Sure, I wouldn't mind giving it to you. Why, I 'm already near to bursting 
myself. 

#3 (sword drawn but lowered) ’ 

lt f s . . . my . . . turn. 

# 2 : 

Hold it, grandpa. I 'm a young man with a future. And I f ve got a very demanding 
metabolism. 

#3 (painfully) : 

One cannot but admit . . . nevertheless! 

# 2 : 

Gimme it! 

#1: 

I '1 I give it to you too. 
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# 3 : 

But how are you going to divide it? You’ve got to have something to cut it with. 
(He looks at his sword.) And as you know, Takemitsu . . . 

#1 : 

You needn f t worry. Ta-ta! (Smiling broadly 3 he reaches into his kimono and comes 
out with the knife.) 

# 2 : 

Ah! (He starts for the knife.) 

#1: 

Take it easy. What are you going to do for a turnip? 

# 2 : 

The knife, it’s mine! 

#1: 

Now, we’ve already recognized that. What are you going to do for a turnip? 

#3: 

What are you gonna do? Huh? What? 

#1: 

First let’s eat. 

#2 moves around restlessly. #1 splits the turnip accurately in half with 

the knife. #2 and #3 eat the turnip. They savor it and somehow feel better. 

#1 (putting the knife back in his kimono) : 

How is it? 

#3: 

Wonderful. Extremely wonderful. (to #2 ) Right? 

#2, lost in eating 3 does not answer. 


#1: 

(he stomach and the liver, the heart and the lungs--in intimate relation they 
undulate toward ultimate life. As they swell and as they shrink in the . . . 
in the . . . 

Chorus: 

Dream! Dream! 

With life as short as high-noon flower shadows, 

Bask in its shade, 

Tickle each other lovingly. 

And dream! 

Nezumi #4 enters. He is in a dire state close to death. 

#4: 

This is crazy. Incredible! This sort of thing just doesn’t happen. I strangle 
her, and she just keeps on breathing. Under water, she just breathes away like 
blazes. I slash her here, and she stabs me there. Blood gushes all over the 
place, but we don’t die. We’re just tingling with life. We can’t die! We 
can’t die! Ah, we can’t die! I just didn’t put enough feeling into it. This 
is a matter of a definitive deficiency of discipline. 
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#1 (to no one in particular) : 

Shall I give you a turnip? 


# 2 : 

Gimme a turnip. 

#1 : 

You seem somehow lifeless. One mustn ! t overlook the spiritually depleted. Poor 
boy. 

#4 (suddenly realizing he is not alone): 

And whom might you be? 

# 2 : 

Gimme a turnip. 

#3: 

Shhh. I thought I’d eat again later, so I left mine from before. I’ll give it 
to you, so just relax. 

#4: 

More than spiritually, physically. You may not be Iieve this, but I’mtired from 
dying. Like a farmer! (He laughs stupidly and collapses.) This is crazy. 

And embarrassing! 

#1: 

Heavens no. I sincerely believe you. I can cope with any misfortune so long 
as it’s somebody else’s. Yes, I’m even willing to sympathize with you. Don’t 
worry. 

#4: 

Thank you! You don’t know what this means to me. And yet! Hard as it may be 
to believe, I have just failed at lovers’ suicide! I cold-bloodedly ruined the 
crowning achievement of my aesthetic career. Wretch that I am! 

#3: 

We execute people who fail at lovers’ suicide! 

#2 (finishing #3 r s turnip 3 immediately): 

Gimme a turnip. 

#1: 

There aren’t any turnips around here anyplace. The ones before were the last. 
(to #4j But, if this was a lovers’ suicide, there must have been somebody? . . 

#3: 

In other words, your. . . . 

#4: 

I’m so glad you asked! Jenny! 

#5 enters . 

#3: 

Damn, a woman! 

Chorus: 

The trampled path through daffodil fields, 

An endless approach to death. 
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A voice within their hearts benumbed 
Hurries them on their way. 

There is no appointed place, so 
’’Even this may be a spot for dying.” 

From this point the lovers ' suicide is re-enacted as #1 3 #2_, and #3 
look on . 


#5: 

Looking as I do, I am unfit to meet with death. Please be patient and wait un¬ 
til I have retied my sash. 

Chorus: 

Be this but a moment’s liaison, 

How far beyond the sweet reticence 
A woman shows her husband 

Is this respite to straighten front and back 
Teetering on the brink of death. 

Quiet and far away 
Voices in prayer 
Wander through the trees. 

#1 (chanting softly): 

Namu Ami da . . .Hail the Lord Buddha, Ami da . . . Namu Ami da . . . 

#4: 

Ah, joy of joys! I can hear prayers being chanted in the distance. With the 
voices as companions. . . . 

#5: 

Come, the road to death awaits. 

#4: 

Hand in hand. . . . 

#5: 

I am so happy. 

#3: 

Hail the Lord Buddha, Amida . . . Namu Amida . . . Namu Amida . . . 

#4: 

Heart subdued, prepare yourself. 

#5: 

v es. Please bind my legs tightly with this piece of sash. 

#4: 

Indeed, death must not defile your living beauty. I tie the knot--ah! I fear 
it hurts you terribly. 

#5: 

Be not concerned. My body, soon to be a corpse, no longer interests me. Dear 
actor, look at me just once more. 

#3: 

Namu Amida . . .Hail the Lord Buddha, Amida . . . Namu Amida, Namu Amida . . . 
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# 4 : 

Then . . . what of preparing our souls? 

#5: 

I was ready long ago. Come now, here, straight to my breast. 

#4: 

Don’t rush me, don T t rush me. 

#5: 

No, we can wait no longer. Hurry. 

Chorus: 

Woman r s words are blades of tall grass 
To a man of unsure footing. 

Prayers in the wind sharpen the sword 
To pierce the breast of human suffering. 

And he lunges. 

She thrusts. 

He stabs. 

She slashes. 

#5 has already grown accustomed to the routine and her face betrays no 
emotion . Not so with #4. He writhes with pain like a ham actor in a 
melodrama . 

"Caw!" a voice cries . Cicadas sing . Led by Heh-heh., the Lord of the 
Dawn f s procession appears . With the clock still strapped to his back> 
the Guardian enters carrying the Lord of the Dawn which is covered with 
a purple cloth . So-so and Bo-bo follow . All three women wear air-raid 
helmets 3 and the sleeves of their kimono are tied up with a cord that 
criss-crosses their backs . Each wears a long sword at her side . 

Heh-heh, So-so, and Bo-bo (singing an extremely well-known children f s song): 

In and out and up and down 
Knead and pound the dough. 

The pestle’s in the mortar going all around. 

If it slips out all the fun is done. 

The mice are in the storehouse eating up the rice. 

Nice rice nice. 

If your daddy calls you, 

If your mommy calls you. 

You must never answer back. No! 

Who’s the one who broke the cup 
And left it near the well? 

Was it you? 

The five Nezumis hurriedly kowtow . They are irritatingly obsequious . The 
procession passes and exits solemnly . Cicadas cease their calling . 

#5 (rising while the other four remain prostrate): 

Falling star! I’ve always known I would never be able to die. No, until now, 
no matter how I T ve tried, I could never die. It ! s not because I eat myself; 
It’s because I betray myself. I’m not in hell, just in a daze on this glassy 
incIine caI Ied life. Star! That’s the reason I wanted to have a baby boy. I 
wanted my own son, with his fine little wee-wee all attached, to end my life, 
my miserable existence. I wanted him to say, ’’Mother, are you ready?” and 
thrust his blade deep into me. 
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#2 (looking up with the others ): 

Then you too . . . 

#5: 

What? 

# 2 : 

I mean, it looks like you went and made a wish on that falling star this morning, 
too. 

#4: 

No! Then . . . (He looks into #2 f s left eye) Oh, my God! It’s true! The 
star’s right there, just as big as you please. That makes three of us! This 
is certainly an unexpected meeting. 

#2: 

Not just me, the others, too. Right? 

#3: 

Forsooth. (indicating #1 ) This gentleman recommended it to us. "That’s the 
bright star of hope," he said. 

#4 (to #1): 

Is that right? 

# 1 : 

Well, look! (His face distorts into a grimace displaying his left eye.) 

#4: 

No mistake about it! 

# 2 : 

I wished to change my life. 

# 1 : 

I see ... I wished that my life would never change. 

#3: 

Myself, I wished for three sweet cakes. 

#5: 

What is this all about anyway? 

#1: 

About? In brief, this is what. 

Break. They all look into each other's left eyes and are even more im¬ 
pressed. 

But didn’t you realize? In reality, that star was the temporary manifestation 
of that most notorious name in all Edo, that great Nezumi . . . 

#4: 

Nezumi? You mean . . . 

# 1 : 

Hey, I've done it again—turnips! 
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# 2 : 

Gimme a turnip! 


# 1 : 

This time there are five. Let's all eat them together. 

#5: (realizing ): 

Nezumi? You mean . . . you mean that star might have been . . . 
#1 (picking up the turnips) : 

Yes, that star, you see, was Nezumi Koz5, The Rat! 

Blackout . 


DREAM 

The long whine of an air-raid siren. A banner appears with the word 
"dream” written on it in bold strokes. Heh-heh., So-so., and Bo-bo appear. 
Heh-heh is tightly hugging the Lord of the Dawn which is still covered 
with a purple cloth. The three women move around in the darknessfeel¬ 
ing their way with their hands. The sound of an airplane slowly approaches . 

Heh-heh (suddenly letting out a tremendous scream ): 

Caw!!!! 

An instantaneous but intense flash of light. The three women are lain 
prostrate on the floor by the blast. The sound of the airplane f s engine 
slowly fades into the distance. 

A long break . Then, Heh-heh cautiously gets to her feet. With great care, 
she removes the cover from the Lord of the Dawn. But under the cover is 
nothing but a hollow dummy of the idol . 

Heh-heh: 

Yaaaaa!!!!! 


It is the Hour of the Rat. A light funeral dirge can be heard faintly. 

So-so and Bo-bo: 

AT THAT TIME, THE LORD OF THE DAWN WAS ABSENT. BENEATH THAT SLOWLY FALLING STAR, 
BENEATH THAT BRILLIANT FLASH OF ENERGY, THE LORD OF THE DAWN WAS NOWHERE TO BE 
FOUND. 

The music grows stronger and more violent. Then, suddenly, it stops and is 
replaced by the fierce wailing of a baby. 
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FOUR 

The sound of a hell. The Guardian appears unchanged carrying the wall-clock 
on his hack and the Lord of the Dawn, still covered with a purple cloth, 
before him . 

Guardian: 

Excuse me, I’d Iike to ask the way . . . 

Silence . No answer . 

I f m looking for the public bath! Don’t you have a public bath in this neighbor¬ 
hood? 


The buzzing of cicadas starts again distant and dim . 

We ate the plum child. 

We ate the peach child. 

We ate the cherry child. 

Nen-ko-Io-ring. 


sing Heh-heh_, So-so., and Bo-bo 

Where is my eldest son? 

Where is my younger son? 

Where is my youngest son? 

Nen-ko-lo-ring. 


sings #5 

The Lord of the Dawn 
Mi I Iions upon mi I Iions 
Of unfulfilled dreams 
A mountain of pebbles 

chants the Guardian 


Guardian: 

Please tell me the way! Which way do I turn for the public bath? 

Laughter—as if someone were playing tricks on him. It's So-so and Bo-bo. 
They do not show themselves. 


Bo-bo: 

There is no bath—idiot! 

So-so: 

All the public baths have turned into health centers—shit-head! 


Bo-bo: 

The local headmen and their old ladies are running health centers now. They're 
liberated hamlets—bastard! 
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Guardian: 

Ah-ah. It must be the wind, the untutored, rude and noisy wind. 

So-so: 

To hell with the wind—creep! 

Bo-bo: 

You oughta go to a sauna and burn to death!—middle-class ass-wipe! 

Guardian (shaking his head): 

This is madness, delirium. I’ve got to get a grip on myself. In + he first place, 
I ’m not middle-class. I ’m descended from a long line of bonified guardians, the 
elite of high society. In the second place, what are public baths, the play¬ 
grounds of the masses, doing just up and disappearing? As long as there are 
masses, the public baths will prosper. I wiI I not succumb to the temptation of 
delirium. I am the captain of my destiny, the master of my fate! (shouting) 
Whither lies the public bath! 

Heh-heh (jumps out. This time she appears as a teenage babysitter.): 

I f m the untutored wind. Shall I tell you? 

Guardian: 

Thank you. I take back what I said before. Why, (singing) "the answer, my 
friends, is blowing in the wind, the answer is blowing in the wind." You 
must be one of the wind’s star pupiIs. 

Heh-heh: 

The public bath’s right here. 

Guardian: 

What? Where? 

Heh-heh: 

Here. This is the "Floating World Public Bath." 

Guardian: 

I never would have recognized it. (He pulls out a crisp, new ten-thousand yen 
bill.) I’ll have to get change. 

Heh-heh (grabbing the bill) : 

No change, sorry. This is just right. 

Guardian: 

Hey, wait a minute. Why, just the other day, at the bath near my house. . . . 

Heh-heh: 

Right, 35 yen is the going rate for adults, but we’ve got special prices for 
clocks and little beggars. 

Guardian (pulling himself up to his full height): 

Swine! What do you mean "little beggar." I’ll have you know you are in the 
exalted presence of the . . . (He remembers that he is fleeing from Nezumi Kozo 
and must keep the Lord of the Dccwn's identity secret. He does not finish the 
sentence.) Anyway, you’ll be sorry. You’ll wind up in jail for lese majesty. 

Heh-heh: 

What are you blabbering about? It’s all right then? I’ll just keep this. Only 
see that the little beggar doesn’t piss in the bath. 
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Heh-heh exits, Passing her 3 Nezumis #3 and #4 enter, #4 is completely 

swathed in bandages> but he is peppy as ever . ?%£ Guardian disappears 

with the Lord of the Dawn into the bath. At an appropriate moment> the 
oieadas stop buzzing. 


#4: 

What time it it, anyway? 

#3: 

About 5:00? (looking at the sky) Mmm, about five o’clock, almost sunset. 

#4 (taking a deep breath): 

The air’s nice. I feel like I could be content forever. Natural happiness. 
Look! I’m overflowing, I’m overt lowing! 

He jumps about like a grasshopper and then shakes all over spasmodically, 
In other words> he practices some of the fundamentals of Agrodramatics. 

See? I’m as free as the wind. Physical aeration. This is a rather elementary 
etude. 

#3: 

Like the wind? Interesting. 

#4 (still moving about): 

Sing something. 

#3: 

Huh? 

#4: 

Sing something, come on. No, wait a minute. Don’t sing. Especially singing! 
Unpardonable! First, deep inspiration. Inspiration. The deep, broad, rich 
undulation of inspiration stretches out the diaphragm. Like this, see? 

#3: 

No. 

#4: 

Air! The primordial energy of inspiration travels up through your legs filling 
your heart to overflowing. You take this inspired energy and transform it 
into air—ZAP!--into ethereal vibration. You got that? (at the top of his 
lungs) GAAAAA!!!! GAAAAA!!!! 

#3 (feebly imitating): 
gaa! ga. 

#4 

That’s the essence. These ethereal vibrations will become the exquisite strains 
of song; they supply color and intricately delicate motion to physical loco- 
motability that of its own accord becomes transparentized! Okay, sing! 

#3 sings whatever comes into his head. For a while 3 #4 moves around in 
consummate bliss, 

#4 (overwhelmed): 

That’s it! We’re perfect together! Just as I thought, you’re . . . 
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# 3 : 

Forget it. What a pain. As I’ve been trying to tell you, I have no interest 
in art. 

#4: 

But that’s why! You’re a little mealy mouthed, but this is the Agrodramatics 
I propose. It is not simply entertainment or art. Comrade! This may indeed 
be a new way to change the world! 

#3: 

What? 

#4 (compromisingly ): 

. . . but we must be patient . . . 


#3: 

I T m all for revolutions, especially ones that are gonna do something about my 
empty stomach. 

#4: 

But that’s why! Indeed! All the more so! Yes! You and I get together. We 
start out small but intense. We go big-time. New stars in the constellation 
of Agrodramatics! We take the initiative. By fertilizing the earth ourselves, 
the fields around us will bIossom anew! Ah! I can see it a I I now! If on Iy 
I had realized sooner! You and I are the fertilizer of Agrodramatics. Come, 
we f re off to the front. Since we’ve decided, we can be on our way in a matter 
of . . . 

#3 

I haven’t decided anything. 

#4: 

You! . . . (He turns up the whites of his eyes and glares at # 3 .) You planning 
to spend the rest of your life in that hole of a sewer? Come on, 
you’ve got talent I tell you. I can see it. I’m counting on that wasted away 
body of yours. 

#3: 

Yeah, yeah. But I’m more of a man than you seem to think. Don’t dismiss 
me too lightly as a wasted away old samurai. I’ve got hidden talent! 

#4: 

Hidden? 

#3 (suddenly drawing his sword and shouting fiercely ): 

Street murder! 

#4: 

Not really! (looking at the sword) Why . . . 

#3: 

Of course, this is Takemitsu. It wouldn’t cut paper. I just use it to threaten 
with. My specialty is beautiful little boys. For pleasure and profit. I don’t 
make a bad living at it. 

A groan is heard from off the performance area . 


#4: 

Huh? 
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So-so enters also dressed as a babysitter . In her hands she carries the 
bloody head of a doll . 


So-so: 

What are you going to do about this. It came off. 

#3: 

This is a frame up! 

So-so (pointing to his drawn sword): 

With that thing in your hand, how do you expect anyone to believe you? 

#3: 

This is some sort of misunderstanding. This sword . . . 

So-so: 

Humph. If you’re going to make excuses, make them to the police. Or shall we 
settle it between us? 

#3: 

Listen to me. Relax and look here. This is Takemitsu. See? Takemitsu. 

So-so: 

What’s the difference? Just now, with- your foul sword play . . . Sorry, but 
my eyes are not just a couple of knotholes, you know, (to the doll) Oh-oh! 
How sad! Before you could speak a word, you departed this world! Ah, how 
mortified you must be! Such bad, bad men. Inhuman monsters! 

#3: 

Don’t be unreasonable. And please don’t raise your voice. 

So-so: 

Who’s being unreasonabIe! This is my normal voice. You got some objection? 

#3 (to #4j : 

What should we do? 

#4: 

What do you mean, ’’What should we do”? Let’s beat it before things get too 
hot. 

#3: 

Yeah, but somehow things seem to have gotten pretty hot already. 

So-so: 

You’re right there, you’re right there. You’ll never get away. Now, are you 
going to put this head back on where it belongs or are you going to pay me 
some compensation? 

#3: 

Er . . . how much is the compensation? 

#4: 

Hey, forget it. She’s some kind of con-man. This is blackmail. 

So-so: 

Compensation is one-million yen. 
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#3: 

That's expensive. 


#4: 

What're you talking about? You know you haven't got a cent to your name. 

So-so: 

And not a penny less. 

#3: 

This is just great. 

#4: 

All right, bitch, just take it easy. Even if we had the motive, how are we 
gonna cut anybody up with rusty old Takemitsu? Use your head. You keep this 
up, and we're the ones who're gonna go to the police. While you still can, 
you'd better get the hell out of here. 

So-so: 

I don't think I have to go anyplace. If that's the way you want it, we can go 
to the police anytime you like. Let's go to the democratic, egalitarian police, 
how about it? 

#3: 

You don't have to make things worse . . . 

So-so: 

Who's making things worse? I listen civilly to what you have to say and the first 
thing I know, you're taking advantage of me. Bitch? Who're you calling a bitch? 
Huh? You bastards aren't going to get out of this one so easily. Is this any¬ 
way to talk to a girl of my youth and beauty? 

#3: 

I don't know, I'd just like you to keep your voice down. It gets on my nerves. 
Besides, I haven't eaten anything but half a turnip since this morning. 

Nezumi #1 appears suddenly , turnip in hand. 


#1 : 

Turnips again! Am I lucky with the turnips or cursed by them? (He eats and 
exits.) 

#4 (to #3j: 

KiI I her. 

#3: 

Huh? 

#4: 

She's saying you murdered the kid with Takemitsu, right? If it won't cut her 
up, then that's the end of her story. Either way, it'll settle things pretty 
nicely. 

#3: 

Mmm. Resort to violence, huh? 


So-so: 

Ha! You gonna cut me up? Okay, come one. Come on and cut me up. Go ahead. 
Go ahead. KILL ME!!!!!!!!! 
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# 3 : 

There f s nothing else to do, I suppose. 


#4: 

So do it. 

#3: 

But . . . 

# 4 : 

You f re good for nothing. Okay, let me have the sword. 

#4 takes the sword and starts to slash away at So-so. 

So-so (as if the sky had fallen on her ): 

I f M DYING!!!!!!!! 

#4: 

Die!! (and he stabs her again.) 

Bo-bo (enters dressed like So-so and Heh-hehj: 

I saw that. 

#3: 

Damn, another one. 

So-so: 

Help! Murder! Police! 

#4: 

Liar. You ? re not even bleeding. 

Bo-bo: 

lt T ll come, don T t worry, it T I I come. Spurting! You T re a murderer! 

#4: 

You’re making a mistake. I f m a fully certified, genuine failed suicide. I 
can ! t kill myself, how could I be expected to kill somebody else? 

#3: 

That makes sense. 

Bo-bo: 

We T ve got all the circumstantial evidence we need. It 1 1 I be easy enough to 
prove motive. At the very least, you’ll get sent up for attempted murder! 

So-so: 

Mu rderers! 

Bo-bo: 

Anyway, come with us. Let ! s talk this over. 

The sound of a hell . Everyone exits being replaced by #1. 

#1: 

Another turnip! This makes 73. 




Music: Turnip Blues. Nezumi #1 sings. 

Roses bloom and roses fade. 

But none compares with a turnip ripe. 

Exquisite its vision, it sets my soul aflame. 

Manifest, incarnate, my dark devotion. 

Turnip, my life, white turnip, my life, 

You are to me as flesh. 

Turnip, my life, red turnip, my life, 

I ’m going to pickle you all. 

with tremendous dramatic fervor , 

Nothing but turnips. The kid’ll be all right, but the rest won’t like it. Mono¬ 
tonous meals lay waste man’s soul. Even if not a box-lunch, I should at least be 
able to come up with a slice of moldy bread. If my talent for finding things were 
suddenly to change into nothing more than a talent for finding turnips, it would 
be a serious blow to my infIuence. That wouIdn’t do at all, not at a I I. This is 
where an organizer has got to have perseverance. A piece of fish sausage and a 
quarter of a rotten tomato would be enough. There’s got to be something around 
here to eat! 

Turnip, my life, white turnip, my life, 

You are to me as flesh. 

Turnip, my life, red turnip, my life, 

I’m going to pickle you all. 

#1 disappears. The Guardian, carrying the Lord of the Dawn and a towels 
enters. As he washes what might be the Lord of the Dawn f s back> cicadas 
begin to sing. 

Guardian: 

Oh, what a pity! What a pity! To think that the daily ritual of your bath has 
got to be performed in this squalid place just to wait him out. I hate that 
Nezumi Kozo, that nasty Nezumi Kozo! But, I am the Guardian. If only temporarily, 
I am the heavenly appointed one and only Guardian. So please rest assured. 

Even if I have to stake my life, I will watch over you through thick and thin. 

I’m not a man of many talents, but I’ve got back bone. How’s he going to get 
the best of me? How? I’ll take care of you, yes I will! (finished rinsing) 

Okay, let’s get back in the tub again and soak. You mustn’t get out until you’ve 
counted to a hundred. If you don’t get all nice and warm, you’ll catch a cold, 
you know. 

The Guardian and the Lord of the Dawn exit. The cicadas stop singing. 

Again , Nezumi #1 appears. The Guardian's clock strikes five. Heh-heh 
is lying on the ground. 


#1: 

Ah! A turnip! This time it’s a big one. (He pulls at the turnip , but it is 
really the head of the doll carried by Heh-heh .) 

Heh-heh: 

Head-stealer! (She rises.) 

#1: 

Huh? (He looks at the "turnip. ") It’s a head, not a turnip. 

Heh-heh: 

You took it, didn’t you! 
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I was a I I caught up in 


# 1 : 

Sorry. I made a mistake. I thought it was a turnip, 
my work. Don’t take offense. 

Heh-heh: 

Give it back. 

#1 (innocently): 

Oh, yes. 

Heh-heh: 

Not the head, the kid’s life. What do you think this is? You think the kid T s 
gonna make it to heaven having been mistaken for a turnip? 

# 1 : 

Yeah, but even so . . . the head’s off and it’s not going back on. That’s ob¬ 
vious. You’ll just have to resign yourself to the fact, that f s all. 

Heh-heh: 

What are you, some kind of nut? Give it back! Give it back! 

# 1 : 

Now, now, don’t let yourself be carried away by the emotion of the moment. 

Things just aren’t going to change. I did an unfortunate thing, I guess . . . 
Well, excuse me. (He starts to leave.) 

Heh-heh: 

Stop! 

#1 : 

A fruitless discussion is a waste of time. As you can see, I’m extremely busy. 

Heh-heh: 

I’m going to get you for this. 

# 1 : 

Oh, come on. How about a turnip and we’ll call it even? 

Heh-heh: 

Who needs it? 

#1 (simply): 

Okay then, I won’t give it to you. Bye-bye. 

He starts to leave again 3 but So-so and Bo-bo enter and blook his path . 

# 1 : 

Ah-ha! So you came in force! Three women. You could do better. I advise 
you to quit while you’re ahead, ladies. Not only haven’t I a cent, but I’m 
just the slightest bit piqued. It’ll be time for supper soon, and I’m in a 
hurry. If I don’t get home soon, my friends will starve to death. Let me pass! 

Bo-bo: 

No. 

So-so (threateningly) : 

You’ve got your problems and we’ve got ours. 
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# 1 : 

Come on now! I f m pretty strong, you know. When I T m angry, I T m half crazy, see 
I f m liable to go to extremes. Now get out of my way! Move! 

Bo-bo: 

Crazy? Good. 

So-so: 

You f re crazy and we T re crazy. 

And with this, So-so jumps on #1. He is extremely weak after all, and 
without the help of her two compatriots, she is able to finish him off 
all by herself . 


Bo-bo: 

Three down and two to go. 

Heh-heh: 

Don T t worry about them, they’ll get their’s soon enough. For the moment, let’s 
take care of this one. 

So-so: 

He didn’t even put up a fight. How dull! 

Bo-bo: (comforting the baby on her back): 

It’s all right. All right. Shhh-shhh. 

Heh-heh: 

Let’s go, shaII we. 

Heh-heh, So-so, and Bo-bo (singing): 

We ate the plum child. 

We ate the peach child. 

We ate the cherry child. 

Nen-ko-lo-ring. 

As they sing, they drag #1 off the performance area . 

#5 (enters slowly, singing): 

Where is my eldest son? 

Where is my younger son? 

Where is my youngest son? 

Nen-ko-lo-ring. 

As soon as she stops singing, Nezumi #2 appears. 


# 2 : 

Dearest! I’ve waited so long! 
Blackout. 
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FIVE 

In the dim light 3 Nezumis #!_, #3 3 and #4, like a procession of the blind y 
pass through the performance area each holding onto the other . All three 
are blindfolded . Following them is Heh-heh teasing the headless baby on 
her back with a pinwheel . 

Chorus: 

At the end of your long fall, 

The same old hell just waits for you: 

Vomit colored aspirations 
To whirl-wind tour the womb. 

FI age I I ate malice 

Works its sterile way 

From Anemia Dr i ve 

Into Shadow Alley where 

Illegible traffic signs read: 

No Parking! Slow Down! 

Morning glory sickly faces 
Protrude through pickets, 

Murderers in p i I I ory 
Trumpeting warning, 

’’Don f t piss on my feet!’’ 

Cannibal prostitutes 
Await their prey 
On dead end streets 
Beneath banners reading 
’’Through Traffic” 

When they have passed 3 the lights come up a bit . There is occasionally 
the sound of Water dripping . #5 carries a small book . #2 is sitting 

on her lap . 

# 2 : 

It’s cold . . , I’m hungry. When it gets dark, I get the shakes. I’m gonna 
catch a chi II. I’m sorry. 

#5: 

Why? 

# 2 : 

Somehow . . . oh, never mind , . . it’s just that I shiver so much. It’s always 
like this. I must be sick or something. 

#5 (laughing gently ): 

It’s all right. Don’t worry yourself over it. You’re right, though, evenings 
like this are unpleasant enough, aren’t they. Did you see it, the sunset? 

# 2 : 

Uh-uh. 
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# 5 : 

It was probably black, anyway, and stagnant. Evening comes and then the morning. 
Tomorrow arrives and there it is the same as today. It was probably depressing, 
same as yesterday. Last night I was groaning with labor pains. I felt so aw¬ 
ful. I wonder how many that makes it? I've lost count. I just keep getting 
pregnant and having babies. Ten years? No, longer. It's been so long, I can't 
even remember. Every nine months bing! bing! just like that. Babies one after 
another. 

# 2 : 

I f m gonna change my life. I f m gonna change my life. It f s easy enough to say it. 
Can you remember what you were like ten years ago? 

#5: 

Remember or not, I was the same as I am now. Nothing's changed. I just had 
baby girls one after another, that's all. Not a single boy. I'd bear them and 
sell them one by one. All of them. They all looked just like me. All unhappy 
women. I'm everywhere. The place is crawling with unhappy women. Old Edo's 
going to overflow with them. 

# 2 : 

Ten years ago. I was still a kid. Oh, goddamit! How did I ever wind up in a 
sewer like this. A damp room and pulpy noses. By now, I must be as unhappy a 
guy as could be. Won't you read to me? Anyplace. 

#5: 

AnypI ace? 

# 2 : 

That book. 


#5: 

Oh, all right. (reading) "Bang-bang! Bang-bang! Flame spewed from Georgie's 
twin pistols. 'This is extermination!' Winking his stoney eyes, Georgie was 
the perfect nihilist. 'My little lambs, too bad! I'm on the wolves' side!' 
Bang-bang!" (She gases off into space.) Georgie! 

#2 (similarly ): 

Balls-of-Fire Georgie: The Knight of Liberty ! 

#5: 

"Paling with fright as they tried to discover where they had gone wrong, 
one by one the lambs breathed their last. But this was useless reflection, for 
the lambs had not even made a single mistake." 


# 2 : 

BaI Is-of-Fire Georgie was our hero. When we played two-gunned BaI Is-of-Fire 
Georgie, everybody wanted to be the crimson-caped masked man. Georgie! Someday 
I, even I, will be like BaI Is-of-Fire Georgie! 

#5: 

"'This is helI , al I right, but, lambs. I'll see you fa I I deeper stiI I! f screamed 
Georgie laughing hysterically. Bang-bang! 'Not in hell but forever towards it- 
this is the policy I advance my followers. Lambs! Do not be saved. Be lost!' 
Bang-bang-bang-bang!!" 


# 2 : 

But actually, the story of Georgie galloping across the Great Plains was written 
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in a tiny corner of a sewer just like this. The Turnip King, he’s the author. 

(He embraces #5.) You f re so warm. I can’t remember how long it’s been since I 
felt like this. 

The two are silent . The Guardian comes floating in . 

Guardian: 

BurbIe-gurgIe-bIurp-bIurp. BurbIe-gurgIe-bIurp-bIurp. Friends, this is incred¬ 
ible. However, I do not believe in the incredible. Therefore, I do not believe 
what is happening to me. I am not here. The ”me” that is someplace else is the 
real me. (He sneezes,) No mistake in logic, is there? Individuals faced with 
an incredible situation are usually too quick to accept that situation as ’’real,” 
and they visit the most hideous confusions upon themselves. We were up to our 
shoulders in hot water, and we’d counted to 90 when the bottom of the bath fell 
out and we floated down into this sewer. But, I am the Guardian. I have the 
duty to protect the Lord of the Dawn through wind and sleet and hail. But how is 
it possible that I submit so meekly to this kind of absurdity? Admitting the 
fact that my body has, without protest, floated into this stream of filth, my 
reasoning shall not be affected. My reason is lily white! It’s so pure it’s 
almost invisible, (to the Lord of the Dawn) Please rest assured. My resolution 
is firm. I will, without the least shred of doubt, find you a new public bath. 
Then we’ll wash ourselves again all over and not get out until we’ve counted to 
a hundred, slowly. Okay? Well, burbIe-gurgIe-bIurp-bIurp, burbIe-gurgIe-bIurp- 
bIurp. 

The Guardian floats away and in his glace Bo-bo and So-so enter . They 
approach #2 and #5 who are still locked in a warm embrace> and> with the 
black cloths they carry, So-so and Bo-bo blindfold #2 and #5 respectively . 

Bo-bo (to #5): 

Aaaah! At last . . . 

#5: 

Who is it? 

So-so (to #2): 

You are Georgie! 

# 2 : 

Huh? 

So-so: 

You are Georgie, aren’t you! 

Bo-bo: 

It’s me, Jenny, Georgie. It’s Georgie to whom you said good-bye at the Bridge 
of Farewells. It’s been exactly nine months and nine days since then . . . 

I’ve come back just as I promised. My darling, what have you done with the 
child? 

#2 (quietly, testing): 

Bang. Bang. 

So-so: 

That’s right. 

#2 (louder): 

Ba-bang! Bang! 
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So-so: 

Good. Good. 

Bo-bo: 

Now, put out your hand. . . . 

So-so: 

You can escape here. At last you're two-gunned, crimson-caped BaI Is-of-Fire 
Georgie! 

# 2 : 

Maybe . . . No, but . . . BaI Is-of-Fire, I am . . . Georgie! . . . 

Bo-bo: 

Now, Georg ie, your hand—your proud, strong hand. (With, this , she takes #5 's 
hand herself.) 

# 2 : 

Really? You mean I really did change? It's changed at last! My life's changed! 
I'm Georgie, you hear! BaI Is-of-Fire Georgie! 

#5: 

Is it true? Are you really Georgie? 

# 2 : 

Yes I am. I am Georgie, really and truly Georgie! 

So-so: 

Georgie! (She embraces #2.) 

Bo-bo: 

Oh, Jenny! (She draws #5 to her.) 

#5: 

Georgie! (She is hardly able to speak.) My love, my life! You didn't forget! 
You came back! I'm so happy. (She smothers tears of joy against Bo-bo's breast.) 

So-SO and Bo-bo look meaningfully at each other. 


Bo-bo: 

At the end of your long fall . . . 

So-so 

. . . the same old hell just waits for you. 

They throw #2 and #3 down on the ground and laugh sadistically . 
The lights go down leaving only So-so and Bo-bo illuminated. 
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SIX 

Heh-heh joins So-so and Bo-bo. 

Chorus: 

Three times for you 
Three times for us 
And then three times more. 

Three times three makes nine times 
Nine times makes a game 
A game f s a game of nine times. 

You have your rules 

And we have ours 

And each will abide by his.own. 

You are the blades of a pinwheel 
We set the pinwheel a-spin 
Breathing for us is revolving for you. 

Revolving you come to relative truth: 

Clean is dirty, dirty is clean 
And all is a limitless grey. 

Once the spinning T s started 
There f s nothing left to do 
But wait your turn and suddenly 

Fa I I one by one. 

Heh-heh: 

The wind’s stopped. 

The three women disappear. Like the sound of the sea, now near, now far, 
the sound of a well-known popular song is heard mixed with the broadcast of 
the Emperor f s World War II surrender speech. The five Nezumis sit around 
in a circle blindfolded. They have full stomachs and are saying prayers on 
a long, communal rosary. A large, bubbling cauldron is placed near the 
center . The broadcast ends. 


#3: 

I’m really sleepy. My first full stomach in a long time. Humph, it’s natural 
enough ... (He heaves an exaggerated yawn.) But, if I could always . . . 

Heh-heh: 

Quiet! Silence is to be maintained at all times. 

#4 yawns loudly. 


#1 (in a small voice to #3): 
The time? 
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#3 (for a few moments he fidgets with his nose): 

Huh? You find another turnip or something? 

#1: 

. . . no . . . 

# 2 : 

Gimme a turnip! 

#3: 

How do you like that? He eats and eats, and it’s still turnips! And tonight’s 
meal was extremely high-quality animal protein, too. 

# 1 : 

It’s just a habit. We should feel sorry for him. It’s sort of like a reflex. 
Turnip! 

# 2 : 

. . . turnip . . . gimme a turnip . . . 

#4: 

He’s talking in his sleep. Kids are great, so guileless. 

Heh-heh: 

Quiet! I repeat, quiet! 30 seconds. Si fence is to be strictly maintained. 

#4: 

Huh? 30 seconds? 30 seconds to what? (to #"U Do you understand? 

# 1 : 

No. 

#3: 

Is it a I I right, I wonder? 

#1: 

What? 

#3: 

What do you mean "what"? 

Heh-heh: 

25 seconds. 

#3: 

In other words, uh . . . honestly, what might this be 25 seconds before? I mean, 
we haven’t got anything in particular to lose, or anything. I got the feeling 
things were too good. I mean . . . the, er . . . 

#1: 

What? Are you still whimpering? And you call yourself a samurai! 

#3: 

In principle. 

Heh-heh: 

20 seconds. 
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# 3 : 

But what’s weird is weird and what’s scary is scary. You’re just prejudiced 
against us samurai. You shouldn’t discriminate . . . 

# 1 : 

Anyway, don’t make so much noise. Take a look around. 

Heh-heh: 

Fifteen seconds . . . ten seconds ... nine .. . eight . . . 

#4 (to #2): 

You’re shaking, aren’t you. 

#3: 

Forsooth. 

Heh-heh: 

Five . . . four . . . three . . . two . . . one . . . zero! 

#4 shrieks . 


# 1 : 

Sh! 


Silence . nothing happens . 


# 1 : 

See! As I thought. It was just to frighten us. (to #3) Right? 

#3 swallows down hard . 

#5 (to no one in particular) : 

My children. My new born babes. 

# 1 : 

Huh? 

#5: 

Triplet girls. 

# 1 : 

I see. Females are rather repulsive. Especially three . . . 

#5: 

We ate them. 

#4: 

What did you say? 

#5 (pointing to the cauldron) : 

They were in there. All three of them. Two without heads, one alive. 

#4: 

. . . not . . . really... 

#3 (again swallowing hard): 

That . . . can’t . . . be. 
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# 5 : 

I'm their mother. I know the taste of my own flesh and blood best. 

#4: 

Don't be . . . don't be silly. 

#1 (standing to give a speech): 

To be perfectly frank, I have always had a deep sense of distrust 
in food. Food can never stray from the established one-way highway running 
from mouth to anus. Accursed fate! Nourishment to excrement—this is the nor¬ 
mal, slow process of descent which forms my greatest concern. Shall I tell you 
of my ideal? Shall I describe my dream? Shit to shit! Feces unlimited! What 
I am suggesting, ladies and gentlemen, is nothing less than the semi-perpetuaI 
circulation of these feces! We of the pure pipeline races must unite! We must 
organize ourselves into communities of two and three people. And we must 
create the holy communion of mouth and anus, anus and mouth! Yes, my friends, 
we must move anew toward this goal: the creation of the Passionate 
Community!!! The end. (He sits down.) 

#2, fast asleep, claps . 


#5: 

I don't understand. 

#3 (still resisting the urge to vomit addresses #5) : 

You mean . . . what we, er . . . I mean the soup of which we have just so greedily 
partaken was made out of . . . 

#5: 

That's r'ght, my three babies. 

#3: 

It's a lie!!!! Isn't it? 

# 1 : 

Now that you mention it, it did, at the very least, bear some resemblance to 
human flesh. 

#3: 

Upppppphhh! ! 

#4 stands, takes off his blindfold, turns it over, and ties it on once again 
as a headband . On it is the symbol of the Rising Sun . 


#4: 

Father, Mother, thank you for the food. 

#3 (similarly): 

Thank you, Mr. Soldier. * Thank you, Mr. Farmer. Thank you for the food. 
They approach the cauldron . All but #3 and #4 disappear . 


#3: 

AIka-SeItzer, Pepto Bismol, Carter's Little Liver Pills, toothpaste, water color 
paints. Of all water color paints, red is the sweetest. Beans in my pillow. 
Sweet beans. Then frogs, grasshoppers, butterflies. I'll eat anything. Then 
I'll get big and strong. I'll get big and strong, and I'll be chief of staff. 

#3 sticks his hand into the cauldron and slowly stirs. 
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# 4 : 

Sta-sta-sta-sta-sta-sta-sta. When the sta-sta priest comes around, hang five 
and seven talismen from your belt, wrap your head tightly round; give up 
on life, give up on death. The Buddha is in life and death. Where there is 
the Buddha, there's neither life nor death. Life and death equal nirvana. Do 
not hate, desire! Then the distance between life and death is the sole great 
Karma of things. Ah, well, well . . . . 

#4 likewise sticks his hand into the cauldron. 

Ready! 

#3: 

In the quiet countryside, we strictly forge the mettle of our bodies and our 
sou Is. 

#3 and #4: 

Get set! Go! 

They pull one doll — headless—dripping wet out of the cauldron and seize 
it violently from both sides. They both exit to be replaced by #1. He* 
too* is wearing a Rising Sun headband* and he carries a bamboo spear. 


# 1 : 

You motherfuck! Say 13 yen 50 sen! Say it, say it! What T s wrong, motherfuck, 
can T t you say it? 13 yen 50 sen! Again! Clearer! 13 yen 50 sen!!!! 13 yen 

50 sen!!! Motherfucking son-of-a. ... (He plunges his spear into the cauldron 3 
and when he brings it out again* there is a doll stuck on the end. Ho head.) 

#1 disappears. #2^ also wearing a Rising Sun headband* appears in one cor¬ 
ner sharpening his knife. 


# 2 : 

Contradictions are universal and absolute. But the way in which contradictions 
are reconciled, that is, the form of struggle, differs in accordance with the 
differences in the quality of the contradictions themselves. There are contra¬ 
dictions which provide outright antagonism, and there are those which don't. 

Based on concrete discoveries of the nature of things, there are cases where 
an originally non-antagonistic contradiction developed into an antagonistic 
contradiction,and furthermore, where an originally antagonistic contradiction 
developed into a non-antagonistic . . . (He stops in the middle of the sentence* 
looks up at the sky and grins.) I'm strong, I f m really strong. BaI Is-of-Fire 
Georgie! 100 mi I I ion Ba I Is-of-Fire Georgies! One-hundred million baI Is-of-fire, 
attack!!!!! Yaaaaa!!!! (Having sharpened his knife 3 he sticks his hand into 
the cauldronpulls out the third doll dripping wet* and skewers it on his knife. 
A baby f s cry rings out. ) 

#2 vanishes. #5 enters silently 3 gracefully* almost dancing. She too wears 
the Rising Sun on her forehead. In her arms she carries an empty baby r s 
nightgown to which she speaks as she teases the 'baby" with a rattle. 

#5 (cooing) : 

They Ml die. They Ml be killed. Everyone will be killed. Never . . . never!!! 
IMI never give birth to a man. What T s the point of giving them life? 

Nezumis #1 through #4 enter. Each has a mortuary urn hung around his neck. 
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Chorus : 


I n 

Swamps and 
Quicksand marshes, 

PoI Iuted air and 
Poisoned water, 

Slipshod cityplanning. 

Then 

Shattered glass 
Asphalt ruptured 
Concrete crumbled, 

Steel beams melted. 

Immobile shadow ghosts 
Cling to the walls of 
Fallen cities dripping 
White blood 
Till the ends of time. 

A siren reverberates through the room. 

# 1 : 

A parting toast! 

All drink together. 

# 1 : 

Attention! 

Atl line up at attention. 

#1: 

Right face! 

All do a right face. 

# 1 : 

Our object is in the sky beyond: that falling star that sparkles silver brilliant 
as it slowly describes its arch. That silver falling star! Repeat! 

#2-#5: 

Our object is in the sky beyond: that falling star that sparkles silver brilliant 
as it slowly describes its arch. That silver falling star! 

#1: 

One! (and responding himself\) Yesslr! (He takes one step forward.) 

The others follow suit. 

# 2 : 

Two! Yessir! 

#3: 

Three! Yessir! 

#4: 

Four! Yessir! 

#5: 

Five! Yessir! 
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# 1 : 

Salute! 

All salute and then 3 holding that pose 3 take turns reciting the following . 


We go before you, please forgive us. Mother, thank you for the jam and buns. 
They were delicious. 

Uncle, thank you very much for the grapes. They were delicious. 


Aunt, thank you very much for the stew you worked so hard to prepare. It was 
delicious. 

Great Uncle, thank you for the cigarettes. They were delicious. 

Great Aunt, thank you for the candies. They were delicious. 

For a second time 3 the siren sounds . Gradually it darkens. 

# 1 -# 5 : 

Banzai! Banzai! Banzai! 

By this time 3 there is no light at all by which to see . 

#1: 

The time? 

Silence . 


#3: 

Five minutes past . . . The Hour of the Rat. 

Blackout . 

Cicadas begin to buzz . In the dirmess 3 the strains of a children's song 
can be heard as almost invisible figures cross playing tag . 

Heh-hehj So-so,, and Bo-bo,, in long 3 blond wigs and chewing noisily on sticks 
of gum 3 are suddenly visible . The Guardian enters in high spirits 3 laughing . 

Guardian: 

Advance! Forward! We T re off to the hot-springs! To Atami! We f I I rent a Roman 
bath big enough for a thousand people! 

Again 3 it darkens . The cries of cicadas become irritatingly noisy. 
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SEVEN 

A roll of drums. Heh-heh, So-so, and Bo-bo are still in the performance 
area. 

Heh-heh: 

Be it day or dark of night. 

So-so: 

Hot or cold, dark or bright. 

Bo-bo: 

Stars scattered through the heavens. Still a deep blue sky. 

Heh-heh: 

Inclined space of mountain valleys. Open space of deserts wide. Look! 

So-so: 

Oh! The froth upon the waves. Multitudinous seas incarnadine! Red-red-red! 

Heh-heh: 

Time dashing a million miles per second. Stop motion! Listen. 

Bo-bo: 

Oh! The moaning earth voice. Surge, explode, shake, and tremble. Boom-boom- 
boom! 

So-so: 

Meow!! 

Heh-heh: 

We're three cats. 

So-so: 

Feline . . . 

Bo-bo: 

. . . a II three. 

Heh-heh: 

We are the ones who give! 

So-so: 

We are frizzly bearded . . . 

Bo-bo: 

. . . Santa Klaus! 

Heh-heh, So-so, and Bo-bo: 

Now is the time to give! Now is the time to give! 

They strike a pose. A loud , laughing voice is heard. Nezumi Kozo Jirokiahi! 
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Nezumis #l-#5 (frpm off-stage)'. 

Now is the time to steal! Now is the time to steal! 


Nezumi #1 runs out in his robber r s gear. Music . Heh-heh., So-so., and Bo-bo 
circle #1 menacingly. #2, #3_, and #4 enter by turns and clash with Heh-heh 

and the others. One by one they chase the cats away or are chased away 
themselves. Nezumi #5 enters reconnoitering. 

Guardian (without showing himself ): 

Ma! . . . Mommy! 

#5 spins around, taken by surprise. T?zg Guardi an., still hugging the Lord 
of the Dawn, is spattered with blood. ?%£ clock on his back strikes ten 

times, twenty times, thirty times, on and on. It does not stop. 

Guardian: 

Take it off—take the clock off! It’s heavy. lt T s so damned heavy. Please . . 
Mother . . . take it off, take it off my back . . . Please, Mother . . . Mother! 
At this rate it wilI be the Hour of the Rat forever! Mother! 

#5 slowly turns to look at the Guardian. She unsheathes her knife and 
directs its blade at her own heart. Then, slowly, she approaches the 
Guardian. Whether or not, at the last moment, she reverses the blade 
is entirely up to the director. 

The lights dim. Music: The Jirokichi Theme. Nezumis #1-#5 enter. They 
remove their robber r s masks. Each has a horrible keloid scar across his 
profile. 

Suddenly, the roof of the theatre becomes transparent. A million twinkling 
stars illuminate the midnight sky. The Nezumis vanish as if they had never 
existed. 


US END 

The Lord of the Dcadn stands tall and erect in the center of the performance 
area. Around him } the three priestesses dance. 
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NEZUMII 

For the second production of Nezumi 
Kozo: The Rat, the following revi¬ 
sions were made by the author. 


Overture : unchanged 

Scene one: completely rewritten as follows 

In the dark, an old-fashioned wall-clock uncertainly, almost despairingly, 
strikes twelve. One can sense the presence of a woman. Heavy, dull foot¬ 
steps. Her body dripping with blood, the woman enters. Just as one 
realizes that a new-born infant r s nightgown shines white in her hand, the 
garment flies up in the air describing a high arc. On it is boldly written, 
"By the Hour of the Rat!" 

The woman is no longer to be seen. Immediately, and very close at hand, 
loud, sardonic laughter reverberates. Nezumi Kozo Jirokichi fNezumi #5J 
floats out of the darkness. She is dressed in robber-fashion and, crouched 
at the ready, greets the audience: 

#5: (menacingly)'. 

Give me room! Give me room! (She scans the audience with a chilling glance.) 
Thank you for your quick consideration. I am dressed inappropriate Iy to greet * 
you, but I beg your indulgence. May there be no iI I wiI I between us. My home s 
is in the East, my lowly robber ! s trade in the underworld. Lowly though it be, 
my technique requires no little prowess, for I always leave a notice of what I 
intend to steal and the time I will perform this self-appointed task. My victims 
seldom elude me, try though they might. My booty goes to those whose dreams may, 
by no other means, be fulfilled. My name? Nezumi Kozo Jirokichi, The Rat! 

Music: The Jirokichi Theme. Nezumis #l-#4 join #5 dressed in the same 
robber r s outfit. 

A dim and steamy bath to wash away the past 
Like slipping from the womb, naked slipping in 
Only this time the markings of a man 
Beneath the hot water the siIver blade of revenge. 

Ah, just to strike once,to strike back just once! 

To take the place of God, 

And strike back at all injustice. 

A struggle to the death, how happy I would be! 

To wallow in the gore would be pure bliss! 

And then to cleanse myself all over again 
In frothy sewers deep and dark and dank. 

Ah, just to strike once, to strike back just once! 

To take the place of God 

And strike back at all injustice. 

On the tip of my tongue a twattled jelly-bean, 

Can ? t get no satisfaction, sweet though it be. 

Out of drive and duty I crawl from hole to hole— 

I can still remember the taste of my first true love. 
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Ah, just to strike once, to strike back just once! 

To take the place of God 

And strike back at all injustice. 


A long siren 1 s whine. The Nezumis all disappear in different directions , 
A little patch of blue sky can be seen, The Guardian enters with an 
austere gait. He is dressed in nothing but a gold-embroidered loin¬ 
cloth, On his back> he carries a wall-clock without any hands. He 
stops and stands at an appropriate spot. 


Guardian: 

It was a fine way to meet the day! And a perfectly lovely morning as always. 
Plenty of sleep and just enough appetite. I f m the peaceful guardian. A blessed, 
joyous calling. We proceeded to the toilet, performed the lavabo, exercised to 
the tune of Everyone r s Physical Phitness on the radio, and recited the rosary 
one-hundred times, no less. Really and truly refreshing for both body and soul! 
Casting our gaze abroad from our vantage point atop this hill, we can see the 
smoke of humble morning chores climbing skyward from the houses in the village. 
How green the rice paddies! How sparkling the rivulets! Not a thing missing. 
lsn T t it just the picture of perfection? To all a good morning! A fine day 
today! A fine day today! 

Heh-heh enters. She is dressed as a streetwalker, 

Heh-heh: 

”Good morning!” Is that all it takes? Just: ”Good morning!”? 

Guardian: 

What do you mean? 

Heh-heh: 

I mean, are you supposed to say ”good morning” even on a morning like this? 

Guardian: 

Besides ”good morning,” what else is there? Ah— (remembering) in Japanese 
they say ” Ohayo"l 

Heh-heh: 

That f s not it. 11 T s not a problem of the way you say it. Just going around 
greeting people without thinking . . . on a morning like this . . . you feel 
kind of silly, don't you? 

Guardian: 

A perfectly lovely morning as always. 

Heh-heh: 

I f m positive you already said that. 

Guardian: 

You mean it's not? 

Heh-heh: 

Do you think it is? 

Guardian: 

That's why I T m asking. Isn't it? 

Heh-heh: 

Listen, it's all up to you. How about it? Is it ”a perfectly lovely morning 
as always”? 
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Guardian: 

I’m sorry to have to repeat, but, if you’re asking about my present state of 
mind, as I noted earlier from ”it was a fine way to meet the day” to "a fine 
day today” . . . that is the way it is. There is no mistake. If there had 
been something wrong, why would I have been repeating myself all these. . . . 

(as if noticing Heh-heh for the first time) Why, if it isn’t you, my dear! 

A good morning to you! How was it? Business good last night? 

Heh-heh: 

That’s the way it’s got to be, huh? 

Guardian: 

That’s the way it is! 

Heh-heh (earnestly): 

How sad. Okay, let me ask you this. Yesterday you showed up here and what 
did you say? It doesn’t have to be yesterday. Make it the day before yesterday, 
the day before that—better still, a year ago, ten years ago. What’ve you been 
coming here and saying? 

Guardian: 

We I I , e r . . . 

Heh-heh: 

You always say it the same way: ”lt was a fine way to meet the day!” The 
morning’s not all there is to the day. Everyday, everyday, when the lights of 
the city go on, I leave this tenement . . . 

Guardian (correcting) : 

. . . luxury residence . . . 

Heh-heh (complying simply): 

. . . luxury residence to make my living. You say, ’’Good evening, my dear. Go 
to it now!” In rain and wind ! go out. It’s all right with me. After all, it’s 
the kind of business where you get soaked anyway. But you, neither wind nor rain 
keeps you from your appointed. . . . 

Guardian 

’’Good evening, my dear. Go to it now!” 

Heh-heh: 

My day always begins the same. Always. But—and this is important—once I’ve 
left here and stand at the Bridge of FarewelIs . . .all right? . . . once I’m 
standing there, every day in my life is different. I’ve got the fantastic in with 
the ordinary. . . . (completely changing her tone-) Though I know not their number, 
a different world experience I with each great bayonet called man. (She strikes 
a Kabuki-like pose.) 

Just then 3 So-so appears carrying a guitar. She is dressed so as to suggest 
that she is being kept by some wealthy patron. She sings energetically 
though her song is melancholy. 

Guardian: 

Good morning! Whenever I hear it, my dear, I’m impressed by your lovely voice. 

So-so: 

Well, if it isn’t Mr. Guardian. Even on a day like this, it’s ’’good morning,” 
is it? 
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Heh-heh (to the Guardian ): 

See what I mean? 

Guardian (clearly beginning to get irritated): 

And what’s wrong with "good morning"? 

So-so: 

Well, I mean really ... (to Heh-heh,) Right? 

Heh-heh (nodding) : 

This is the point. You exist more within your own state of mind than in an ob¬ 
jective state of affairs; and by the sheer force of your own inertia, you T ve 
come to live more in a handful of pleasantries than even in your own state of 
mind. 

Guardian (ingenuously) : 

That’s a little hard to follow. 

Heh-heh: 

Every morning when I come back from work, you crawl out of bed and uncritically, 
just like the past ten year, you bring your merry monologue from "it was a fine 
way to meet the day" to "a fine day today" crashing down on the world. When I 
turn the corner at the tobacco store, there T s your voice. Always. In other 
words, while you’re shrieking "good, good", I try to get into the spirit and 
reply, "Sweety, you’re just marvelous." For you, every morning’s "fine" as a 
matter of course. That’s why it’s always "good morning." 

Guardian: 

Then, I must seem pretty silly. 

So-so (laughing ): 

Not in the slightest. 

Guardian: 

Really? 

So-so: 

A harmless existence can’t be silly. It’s what you call stupid. 

Guardian: 

You’re terrible. 

Heh-heh: 

Have you really ever "cast your gaze abroad from atop this hill"? With your 
own bloodshot eyes, have you ever made sure whether the rice paddies were green? 

Guardian (reconsidering. When it r s put that way> he begins to lose his confi¬ 
dence) : 

Well, I er . . . 

Bo-bo enters dressed as a local schoolgirl . She sneezes once . 

(automatically) Miss Bo-bo, my dear, good morning! (stammering and changing 
the subject) Might you be off to the hairdresser’s? 

Bo-bo: 

Now really.. How could I take the time to get my hair dressed on a morning like 
th i s? 
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So-so: 

Right you are. 


Guardian (trying to get the gist of the situation) : 
n 0n a morning like this”? 

Bo-bo: 

Yes, on a morning like this. 

Guardian: 

Forgive me for getting personal, but "on a morning like this” . . . Taking for 
example, the stress you put on "like this.” One is liable to get the impression 
that this morning might differ from every other morning. 

Bo-bo, getting disgusted, looks hard into the Guardian's eyes without blink¬ 
ing . 

Heh-heh: 

How dense can you be? How long can you disbelieve? There isn’t much more fright¬ 
ening than comfortable old customs. Open your eyes, Mr. Guardian! 

So-so: 

And look! 

Guardian (desperately): 

I’m Iooking! 

Heh-heh: 

Sh! Keep your mouth shut, it’s going to get in your way. A moment’s silence. 
Forget about words. Just concentrate. 

Break . The Guardian concentrates on what he sees . 

Guardian: 

Ya! ! ! ! 

Heh-heh: 

See? 

Guardian : 

It’s. . . . 

Heh-heh: 

Are the paddies green? 

Guardian: 

Uh-uh. 

Heh-heh: 

Are the rivulets sparkling? 

Guardian: 

Uh-uh . 


So-so: 

As far as the eyes can see, a desolate, burnt-over plain. Festering, red-black 
earth, parched, split, cracked, stretches on forever. Only the clear, blue sky 
is of any consolation. 
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Bo-bo: 

All that once walked the earth has been exterminated. Even remnants of the cul¬ 
ture born of man’s long history have been set aflame and are no more. 

Guardian: 

What could this all mean? (turning around to a new discovery) Whew! I almost 
fell for that one. Pulling tricks on people! Just like I thought, the rice 
paddies are green and how the rivulets sparkle! Fields of yellow flowers. 

Stands of pine. Isn’t that the same scene as always? There, in the distance. 
Mount Fuji. 

Heh-heh: 

Look again over there, open your eyes! 

Guardian: 

Not again. You can’t scare me. It’s actually just like that. (He points.) 

I’m the one who should be saying ’’open your eyes!” 

Bo-bo: 

Urn, Mr. Guardian. Excuse me, but that’s a painting. 

So-so: 

A painted picture on the wall of a public bath. 

Guardi an (disbelieving ): 

But, it’s . . . . 

Heh-heh: 

That’s right, it’s. . . . (She takes the Guardian's hand and forces him to touch 
the wall . The Guardian begins to shake violently.) 

Guardian: 

That’s . . . that’s not right. This is the one; this is an exact reproduction 
of the real world. 

Heh-heh: 

He slowly seems to be understanding. This is the kind of morning it is today. 
You still going to stick with your "good morning"? 

So-so: 

No matter how you look at it, there’s an enormous gap between today and yesterday 
that you’re not going to seal up with any "good morning." 

Bo-bo: 

You ever get the feeling you’d like to die? 

Guardian: 

Why? 

Bo-bo: 

Oh, I don’t know, just a thought. If you don’t feel like that, it’s all right 
too. 

Guardian: 

I don’t. I don’t. But . . . but when could all this have happened? 

Heh-heh: 

Maybe when you were dreaming your idiot dreams sacked out on your ass someplace. 
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Bo-bo: 

A star fell. A big, blue star. 


Guardian: 

A falling star? 

So-so: 

The emblem of catastrophe. Some say it will grant wishes, though. 

Heh-heh: 

And that f s why it got to be like this? 

Heh-heh: 

Right. By the way, what f s the time? 

As Heh-heh asks her question, all three women disappear . 

Guardian: 

The time is . . . (trying to remove the clock from his back) I can't get it off. 
(Confused, he tries different approaches to the problem, but each fails.) What 
could have happened? The clock f s stuck on my . . . . 

Dark voices echo around him . They bear some resemblance to those of the 
three women . 

Voices: 

It is the Hour of the Rat. 

A tremendous explosion . The Lord of the Dawn falls with a thud . Cicadas 
begin to sing noisily . 

Guardian: 

Aaaaa!! 

Voices: 

Guardian! I am the Lord of the Dawn. You will hear and you will obey. I have 
come from afar. From within the shrine you guard, from the dark beyond. I am 
your master. Abandoned time upon your shoulders, in quest of a bathhouse, you 
will set with me upon a journey into the painted scene before you. You will 
search for the ritual purification of the morning bath, the steaming waters of 
breaking dawn, for the pleasures of the evening cleansing, the steaming waters of 
twilight. When you have met again with a public bath, only then will you, beggar 
of time, be released from the great mandala. Leave this desolate wilderness. 
Within the picture painted on the bathhouse wall, be there public baths a-true. 
Come, Guardian, and with me go! 

Guardian (inspired) : 

I wi I I! 

Though he responds bravely, when he gets up to leave, his courage fails him . 
Clutching the Lord of the Dawn, he wanders aimlessly for a few moments . 

Voices: 

Guardian! Be on thy way! I am the Lord of the Dawn! I am your master! 

Guardian: 

Yessir! 

Summoning up his courage, he suddenly disappears into the wall . Everything 
changes completely . 
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Scene two: 


Nezumi #5 enters singing "The House of the Rising Sun," and 
then the scene shifts immediately to the lines following 
the Chorus part which begins "Only spring flowers protest 
her passage ..." 

Following the Chorus lines "Farewell. / The time has come 
To end the pain ..." the Lord of the Dawn T s procession 
enters singing "In and out and up and down" and so forth. 

Scene three: The stage directions following "Woman's words are blades 
of tall grass ..." change as follows: 

Nezumi s #!_, #2 y and #3_, along with #4 interrupt 
the lovers ' suicide at the last moment and rape 
#5. Then . . . 

Replacing the Lord of the Dawn's procession, the remainder 
of Scene two is inserted here. 

Dream: The ritual invocation of the names of the gods from the 

first scene of the original version is inserted here be¬ 
tween n The three women move around in the darkness 3 
feeling their way with their hands" and "The sound of an 
airplane approaches." 

Scene four: Between the point where the Guardian first asks the way 

to the public bath and finally enters it, #3 is given 
So-so's lines and #4 recites Bo-bo's. 

The Guardian's long speech beginning "What a pity . . . " 
is cut entirely, and in its place, the end of this scene 
from #5's entrance is brought in. The scene ends with 
Heh-heh's question, "Let T s go, shall we?" followed imme¬ 
diately by the Chorus: "At the end of your long fall. . . ." 

Scene five: Beginning with "When they have passed . . . "this scene 

continues unchanged through Heh-heh's line, "The wind T s 
stopped." 

Scene six: The lines which commence this scene have been rewritten as 

foI Iows: 

Heh-heh: 

In the sky sparkling brilliant. Did you see it? Yai! 

So-so: 

Indeed I did. Red-red-red. 

Heh-heh: 

Did you hear it? Yai ! 

Bo-bo: 

Indeed I did. Boom-boom-boom. 

Heh-heh: 

Oh! In the name of heaven! 

So-so and Bo-bo: 

Red-red-red and boom-boom-boom! 
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# 3 : 

I’m really sleepy. My first full stomach in a long time. Humph, it’s 
natural enough . . . (He heaves an exaggerated yawn.) But, if I could 
always . . . 

So-so: 

Beyond all imagination! Dazzling! Blinding! 

Bo-bo: 

It looks like an enormous fire! Hither and yon: boom-boom-boom the 
forests 1 roar. 

So-so: 

A deep red flood of floods. 

#4 yawns loudly. 

#1 (in a small voice to #3): 

The time? 

#3 (for a few moments he fidgets with his nose): 

Huh? You find another turnip or something? 

# 1 : 

. . . no . . . 


# 2 : 

Gimme a turnip! 

#3: 

How do you like that? He eats and eats, and it T s still turnips! And 
tonight’s meal was extremely high-quality animal protein, too. 

#1: 

11 T s just a habit. We should feel sorry for him. It’s sort of like 
a reflex. Turnip! 

# 2 : 

. . .turnip . . . gimme a turnip .. . 


Bo-bo: 

They’re screaming amidst it all: Aaaaa!! It’s as if the earth itself 
were trembling, as if the earth itself were wailing. I can hear some¬ 
thing crackling. I wonder if that’s the sound of human flesh burning. 

So-so: 

Dance around amidst the flames. Little blue flames. Tens upon tens 
of thousands. That’s right, those are people, people going up in flames. 

Heh-heh: 

30 seconds. 


Scene seven: unchanged 
Finale: unchanged 
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OF BATHS, 

BROTHELS AND 
HELL 

TSUNO KAITARO 

A slope where exhaust from cars speeding along the super highway and fumes 
from poorly functioning sewers envelope you. Just at the top of this slope, 
sandwiched between a small coffee shop and a plate-glass store is the murky en¬ 
trance leading down into the Freedom Theatre. Founded in 1966 and with a seat¬ 
ing capacity of 60, it has come to be one of the focal points of the young radi¬ 
cal theatre movement showing increasingly conspicuous vigor over the past five 
years. Besides Sat5 Makoto’s My Beatles and Murder in Oil Hell, Saito Ren’s 
Red Eyes as well as Megan Terry’s Viet. Rook were first performed here. And in 
the form of Theatre Center 68/70’s repertory theatre, three new plays—Yamamoto 
Kiyokazu’s Birdie-Birdie , Saito Ren’s Trust D.E ., and then Sato Makoto’s Nezumi 
Kozo: The Rat —have begun performances here at weekly intervals. Utilizing to 
the fullest the potentials of this small theatre, every week entirely different 
dramatic arenas are constructed. Especially for audiences who slowly descend 
the dark, narrow stairway to see Nezumi Kozo: The Rat, a moment of disorientation 
may be unavoidable. Tatami seating mats girthed by bamboo railings press from 
three sides upon the performance area spread with taut yellow canvas. There is 
a Shinto altar hung close to the ceiling and against the fourth black, wooden 
wall on which is written ’’MIXED BATFIING.” And in the middle and at the four cor¬ 
ners of the performance area, candles are lighted. If we were to ignore the 
lighting and sound equipment crowding like slumbering bats upon the ceiling, the 
place would seem less like an avant-garde theatre than an old playhouse from the 
days when the memory of drama’s connection with religious ritual had not been 
lost. Needless to say, the resemblance is no coincidence. 

Soon it is time. Dressed as of old, a stage-hand appears solemnly. And 
blows out the candles. The sharp tones of a flute pierce the dark. Three women 
dressed in the fashion of temple priestesses commence their ritual dance. 

We are the fantasy mingling of reverie and truth 
Who perform the limits of distraction. 

Treading the ever-changing dark, 

The wind about us swirls. 

And as lost to ourselves as to the world, 

Into frenzy dance we. 

Thus it begins. This ritual dance, the sanbaso , an opening ceremony pecu¬ 
liar to Japanese theatrical gatherings, consecrates a holy night and announces the 
arrival of a joyous occasion. This overture, which Sat5 has painstakingly pat¬ 
terned after tradition, is set to chanting voices,• and it forewarns us of the 
world of Nezumi Kozo, a world where dream and actuality, light and darkness, the 
holy and the vulgar are inextricably confused, and where the wildly evil pranks 
of total irresponsibility are inseparable from deadly serious attempts to assume 
responsibility for all. But, the overture does not stop at this. 11 is a I so a 
song of actors existing as witches and devils in a universe stuck behind our 
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peaceful, everyday lives where blood is white and the rising sun black. In these 
terms, it is a sort of "Kawara Beggar declaration" 2 by Sato and the young theatre 
people around him. The wave of new theatre mounting over the past several years 
with the Freedom Theatre as one of its foci has tried in specifically proscribed 
ways to pillage Kabuki and Kyogen—the pre-modern tradition of dramatic expres- 
s i on —for the energy to be found there. And it has gradually demonstrated a pow¬ 
er of its own difficult to ignore. 

II 

One muggy evening last summer, we—Sato Makoto and I were sitting in his 
apartment watching the late show on television. It was a film that had been a 
favorite since our childhood depicting the incredible deeds of a bandit who 
actually lived during the last years of the Edo period [1600-1868], an outlaw 
who ran with the speed of lightning through the night, a thief known by the name 
of Nezumi Koz5 Jirokichi. 

As with the most infamous robbers of any period anywhere, our Nezumi Koz5, 
too, never failed to post a warning, a challenge to his victims and the authori¬ 
ties in advance of his crime. "By the Hour of the Rat!"--he would always leave 
this sort of notice stuck to a ceiling or a door of the house that was his target, 
It was not only for the substantive reason that the dark of night afforded the 
best time for his crimes, but it was also because of the perfectly insubstantial 
fact that his act would take place, according to the old Japanese method of cal¬ 
culating time, just at the Hour of the Rat that he chose twelve midnight. In 
this way, he expressed his own sense of humor and gave his crimes a sort of artis¬ 
tic flavor. His black art would be consummated when he stole, just as he had 
promised, large sums from forewarned nobles T mansions and the storehouses of 
wealthy merchants. But that is not alI. Within the space of the self-same night, 
he would stealthily fling his prize into the dwellings of the needy and deprived. 
How could such an anti-estabIishment figure--seen by the rich as a messenger 
from hell, by the poor as an angel of salvation—have failed to become extremely 
popular amongst the masses of people who lived out their lives in the prescribed 
patterns of a strictly classed society. 

The first to take up his exploits were the variety hall raconteurs, traveling 
baI Iadeers, and authors of illustrated pulp novels. Numberless legends were born, 
and it was no longer possible to distinguish them from reality. Even after the 
Meiji Restoration [1868], people would not forget Nezumi Koz5. Akutagawa Ryuno- 
suke,^ for example, has Nezumi Kozo appear in one of his darkly provocative 
short stories as a stocky, reserved middle-aged peddler, and two of the best 
dramatists representative of the Meiji period [11868—I 9!2D, Kawatake Mokuami and 
Mayama Seika, both made him the hero of Kabuki scripts. The old movie we were 
watching on television last summer, it goes without saying, gave form to yet an¬ 
other of the teeming Nezumi Kozos, one of their most banal descendants. 

We watched that movie, starring the perpetually young and handsome actor 
Hasegawa Kazuo, and it could not have given us greater pleasure. Not long after¬ 
wards, Sat5 made up his mind to write the masked outlaw into his next play as its 
hero. In the earlier half of that year, he had just produced his rock musical, 

Murder in Oil Hell based on Chikamatsu's puppet drama of the same name, but, nev¬ 

ertheless, he had to write another play for our Center's repertory theatre project 
that was to begin in the fall. Somehow, though, he couldn't get his thoughts to¬ 
gether. Our watching television in his apartment that night, too, had been the 
end of a long day exhausted in the struggle to cope with the catastrophic state 
of affairs looming before us. "It's now or never. All right, see what you can 
do with Nezumi Koz5." He immediately chose Mokuami T s Nezumi Kozo Jirokiohi as 
his working base, stole Mokuami 's gimmick of having five Nezumis appear, and bega n 
to work out a plan for writing a sort of action melodrama plain and simple. What 

he was considering might well have been a Japanese-sty I e Threepenny Opera, but 

the plan, enjoyable as it might have been, doesn't seem to have been very long 
lived. Not only in his study, but even during rehearsals, like a lunatic he 
worked. Two months later, the Nezumi Kozo: The Rat he dished up before us was 
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overwhelmingly different not only from the mounds of his predecessors f work but 
most likely, also from the view the original Nezumi Kozo had held of himself. 

We’d heard the story before. There are four men and one woman—five Nezumis 
in all, the same as in Mokuami. They have not been able to create romances of 
their own lives but, instead, pray for the arrival of the Hero, copy the Hero’s 
exploits, and finally, in their_repressed, imaginary world, unite with him. 

Whether he liked it or not, Sato had gotten stuck on the side of the little people 
again. In My Beatles, Murder in Oil Eell , in all the plays he had written up till 
then, we had encountered characters like these. In those works, he’d revealed to 
us the poor and pathetic yet fresh and alive world of youthful sentiment where 
boys and girls so desperately await the arrival of the Beatles or Hell’s Angels 
from the Utopia across the sea that they begin to think that they them¬ 
selves are their own long awaited saviors. The character Nezumi Kozo like Hell’s 
Angels or the Beatles, is structured in such a way as to combine within himself 
the capacity to accept the dreams of the little people, fostering them, and the 
capacity to thrust their dreams back upon them as grotesgue, violent nightmares. 
What distinguishes Nezumi from the others, however, is that while they were 
brought to bear upon the lives of the young from across the seas by the mass me¬ 
dia and subsequently nurtured by their collective imagination until they assumed 
heroic proportions, Nezumi Kozo came to us across the distance of time or, rather, 
out of the Japan of long ago which dwells, unchanged, within each of us. 

A prostitute, an actor, a samurai, a novelist, and a pickpocket: these are 
the real identities of the five Nezumis Sato has chosen. Living in sewers and 
below bridges, this is truly a pack of grey and grimy rats. At a certain point, 
these people, who had previously led disconnected lives, are suddenly brought to¬ 
gether in a shared fate by a single falling star. By casually wishing on the 
star and praying for release from the bottomless pit of their suffering, they are 
bound to one another, and when they realize that the star was none other than 
Nezumi Kozo in one of his many disguises, they are all transformed and become the 
infamous thief themselves. As far as these new Nezumis—this new Nezumi faction 
is concerned, there is but one deed to be performed. They must steal the avatar 
of the Lord of the Dawn who is the sacred something attempting to keep them im¬ 
prisoned in their present state of misery. They stick a notice to the idol in¬ 
scribed with the words, f? By the Hour of the Rat! ,f With this, their act, provoc¬ 
ative and profane, makes straight for the dream of an anarchist revolution lov¬ 
ingly tended in the breasts of homeless vagabonds forced into the lowest reaches 
of society. The Hour of the Rat of which they warn is the time of the painless 
revolution which they expect to immediately set the world upon its head. 

Ah, just to strike once, to strike back just once! 

To take the place of God 

And strike back at all injustice. 

Even so, what might this Lord of the Dawn be exactly? Immediately after the 
end of the opening ritual, the Guardian, charged with protecting the Lord of the 
Dawn, is faced with a forbidding omen revealed by the three priestesses. The 
Lord of the Dawn’s safety is to be direly threatened by a ’’silver pod" that is to 
fail I i ke a comet from the southern sky and the "scarlet flames" which it will 
parent. 

Bo-bo: 

They’re screaming amidst it all, "Aaaaaaaa!!" It’s as if the earth itself 
were trembling, as if the earth itself were wailing. I can hear something 
crackling. I wonder if that’s the sound of human flesh burning. 

So-so: 

Dance around amidst the flames. Little blue flames. Tens upon tens of thou¬ 
sands. That’s right, those are people, people going up in flames. 

From the apocalypse the women describe, we haven’t far to go before Hiroshima and 
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Nagasaki loom up in our minds. It would be hard to imagine that no connection 
exists between the development of this play and the fact that the night we watched 
Nezumi Kozo on television was not far removed from the anniversary of the dropping 
of the atomic bomb on August 6 and that of the end of the war on August 15. The 
’’silver pod” in the context of the play can be nothing other than the atomic bomb 
which appeared without warning in Japan’s midsummer skies of 1945. 

Of course, we are too young to have personal memories, but it is said that 
the sky on both August 6 and 15 was clear and blue almost beyond belief. Since 
that time, most Japanese’ image of the end of the war, including our own, has 
come to be profoundly connected with the image of a cloudless blue expanse of 
sky. For example, borrowing the title of one of the arias from Madame Butterfly , 
an opera set in Nagasaki, Kat5 Shuichi has written a novel called On a Clear Bay 
[_Aru Hareta Hi Nil describing the suffering of young Japanese intellectuals be¬ 
fore and after defeat. On a clear day—that’s right—a silver pod fell like a 
comet wreaking a catastrophe of fire like nothing mankind had ever before experi¬ 
enced. 

But, ”at that time, the Lord of the Dawn was absent.” This Lord of the Dawn 
who was absent on that clear day obviously points to Japan as a nation-state 
bound to the emperor-system. Surviving the destruction of the old Japanese Em¬ 
pire symbolized by the atomic bomb, both the emperor-system and Japan as a nation¬ 
state have changed their forms and continue most prosperous Iy. They have been 
remarkably adroit at setting distance between themselves and the little, blue 
flames that consumed human beings. 

It is, in fact, impossible for us to experience even the horror of a world 
ended by the bomb. This is because we are experiencing with such overwhelming 
cruelty that our’s is a world whose rhythms not even the atomic bomb could alter. 
Nor can I believe that this experience is limited to Japan. Some time ago, Sartre 
visited Czechoslovakia and, addressing an audience of students, remarked (and I 
paraphrase), ”0f those of us who lived through an age of war and revolution, to 
the man, we could not help being romantics. But you are different. In this age 
of the atomic bomb, romanticism avails us of nothing.” Yet, the students of 
Prague must have realized during the events of how many years later that they 
could not escape the romantic. Wherever the changeless continuity that subsumes 
all rhythms and with such violence denies all direct experience—there time has 
stopped. Strapped to the back of the Lord of the Dawn’s Guardian is an old wall- 
clock. Without hands. 

Ill 


Sato Makoto selected five Nezumi KozSs as the heroes of his play. But when 
he fixed none other than the Lord of the Dawn as the target of their thievery, he 

also faced the necessity of introducing one more character, the Guardian. The 

Nezumis try to steal the Lord of the Dawn; the Guardian tries to preserve his 
safety and his power. The Nezumis are pursued by their dream of an anarchist 
revolution achieved with the help of ’’the blue and sparkling falling star in the 
southern sky;” the Guardian is cursed by the nightmare of a firey catastrophe 
wrought by ’’the silver pod glittering in the cloudless sky.” But, just as those 
who dominated Imperial Japan shook with fear at the presentiment of the revolution 
they were certain would accompany defeat, the Guardian’s fears are supported by the 
the warning, ”By the Hour of the Rat!” This is the way things have stack up by 
the end of the play’s first half. 

The Guardian, hugging the Lord of the Dawn to his breast, wanders in search 
of the one place where ’’peace” as he would have it is being preserved—the public 

bath. Even today, the tall chimneys of public baths can be seen rising above 

Japanese towns and cities. Facing a crisis, the reason the Guardian set out to 
search for a public bath was because he would discover there, regardless of the 
catastrophic situation he may have left behind him, the continuing possibility 
of life for the traditional communal spirit. Like Mishima Yukio who tirelessly 
demands the ”revitaIization and establishment of the image of the emperor as the 
investee of the totality of culture,” the Guardian, pressed on by signs of immi- 
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nent national collapse, seeks in the unsullied hearts of the masses the founda¬ 
tions of the ’’emperor-system as a cultural community.” 

The public bath where common people who do not have baths in their homes 
gather was a place particularly appropriate to his ambitions. Today, as it has 
always been, baths are at the center of their communities and hard to miss. 

There, literally belly to belly in the hot, steaming water, people pass the time 
in pleasant, inconsequential conversation. The feel of the slippery, crusted 
tub and of its ribbed wooden sides, the good, musty odor of people unrecognizable 
beneath the vale of steam--even today, when we go to the public bath, we savor 
the sense of being released, if only momentarily, from our harsh individuality. 
The public bath is a powerful symbol which exposes at a stroke elements within 
us maddeningly changeless and against which we find it hard to protest, elements 
long and deeply loved. 

The Nezumis attack, the Guardian defends. And then, to give away the end¬ 
ing, the dream of revolution fails miserably, the nightmare of power aborted is 
overcome without incident. The ’’silver pod” threatening the Lord of the Dawn 
does an about face and becomes his greatest patron. The three priestesses whom 
we had expected to be representatives of indigenous deities 1 dark power change 
miraculously into three gum-chewing, American-sty Ie cats and rout the Nezumis in 
hand to hand combat. Instead of announcing the divine oracle with trepidation, 
they defend the Guardian with the gold-leaf power they possess as ’’the ones who 
give.” As for the five Nezumis, at some untold instant, it becomes five minutes 
after their Hour of the Rat. Before they know it, they have been deprived of 
the moment of their revolution. The falling star they had seen in the dark of 
night might have been perceived to be, had they seen it by the light of day, 
nothing other than a silver pod. 

This may be a rather abrupt interruption of our discussion, but I would like 
to introduce here one short quotation. Nosaka Akiyuki, who visited America for 
the first time on the occasion of the pub I i cat i on there of his novel, The Pomog- 
raphers , recalls, in the pages of his travel diary. Thoughts of a Japanese Native 
[Nihon Bogin no Shisd~} f some of his youthful experiences in order to illuminate 
his complicated emotional attitude toward Americans. 

22 years ago, my stomach was empty, and without actually asking them for so 
much as a stick of chewing gum, I hung precariously to life on American vict 
uaIs. After that, I bummed off the Americans in any way I could as faithful 
ly as if it had been my mission in life. I filched Gl blankets. Those I 
sold at a good price, but even on the black market, I couldn’t get rid of 
one pair of enormous shoes, and I experienced an almost perverse hatred of 
the misshapenly flat things. I squeezed money out of the Gl’s working as a 
pimp and wandered my way from dealings in second-hand clothing imported from 
America and in what was supposed to be DDT, to being an errand boy in the 
army barracks and working in the mess straightening up the I eft-over food. 
The time when I could no longer bum off the Americans was, for me, the end 
of the post-war period. That was in 1955. 

The undeniable sense of reality Sat5 lends to a number of details in Nezumi Kozo: 
The Rat must also be memories of the post-war years which have seeped down into 
one who, like Nosaka, grew up through them Iike a little grey mouse. I cannot 
but see behind the three blond cats who appear declaring, ”We are the ones who 
give,” the reflection of the memories of the generation of people like Nosaka, 
born in 1933, and Sato, born in 1943. The scene in which the pickpocket vora¬ 
ciously devours a half-eaten box-lunch he has found in someone’s garbage is not 
merely a piece of conventional theatrical gimmickry demonstrating to an audience 
the fact that he is hungry. Those of us ’’growing boys" in Tokyo during those 
years—myself included—have memories of giving the MP’s the slip and searching 
the garbage heaps at the army bases for a little left-over food or of committing 
similar acts of petty thievery. ’’Now is the time to steal!” The pickings, 
though, were, oh, so very thin. We can certainly say, for one thing, that includ 
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i rig these pieces of detail, Nezumi Kozo: The Rat is Sato Makoto T s personal outline 
of the history through which he has lived. 

The fact that one of the Nezumis, the prostitute, is called Jenny is no co¬ 
incidence either. We can, of course, infer from it the authors original inten¬ 
tion to write his own Threepenny Opera with Nezumi Kozo Jirokichi in place of 
Mack the Knife. But, at the same time, this highly un-Japanese name suggests that 
she was not just a prostitute but what was generally called a n Bang-bang Girl”— 
a girl especially designated for the Gl’s. Looking across the burnt land as far a 
as you could, that T s all there was left, like obelisks commemorating the Great 
Defeat, the chimneys of the public baths. And along side them, these girls hang¬ 
ing from Gl sledge-hammer arms. Pictures branded onto the retina of our eyes.. 

The imaginary lover for whom this Jenny waits is also, as in Brecht, some¬ 
one who is supposed to come to her from across the sea. He is not a romantic pi¬ 
rate but a two-gunned Western hero, ”BaIIs-of-Fire Georgie. M And while in her 
dreams the pirates for whom Brecht’s Jenny waits massacre the townspeople who 
oppress her, BaI Is-of-Fire Georgie’s victims are, including Jenny herself, the 
deprived and oppressed little people. The hero eats dreams and vomits nightmares. 
The book which she reads in one scene of the play, Balls-of-Fire Georgie, Knight 
of Liberty , clearly forecasts in garish pop-art colors the catastrophe the Nezu¬ 
mis will shortly have to face. 

Bang-bang! Bang-bang! Flame spewed from Georgie T s twin pistols. ’’This is 

extermination! I am the ally of justice and friend of liberty! . . . Paling 

with fright as they tried to discover where they had made their mistake, one 

by one the lambs breathed their last .... 

They had been betrayed. In their attempts to escape a miserable reality, they 
had simply mistaken the silver pod for a falling star. There is a hopeless gap 
between their desire ”To take the place of God/And strike back at- a I I injustice” 
and Georgie’s ’’This is extermination! I am the ally of justice! . . .” 

The playwright superimposes their disastrous misunderstanding upon the queer 
misconception of the post-war Japanese populace that the American forces had come 
to liberate them from their ’’plight.” The Japanese Communist Party immediately 
after the war, for example, became so ecstatic over the collapse of the Japanese 
Empire that they decided that the American forces were to be the liberating armies 
of the revolution, and whether tragic or comic, they shouted banzais for General 
MacArthur. Our teachers ordered us to black out militaristic passages in our 
texts, did a complete face lifting, and applied themselves directly to the peda¬ 
gogy of American-sty Ie freedom and democracy—our new "justice.” Mothers no long¬ 
er threatened unruly children with the Emperor’s wrath—now it was with General 
MacArthur’s name that children were scolded. But, suddenly it’s five minutes 
past the Hour of the Rat. The dream of revolution is replaced with something 
or other else, and before we know it, we are built into the structure of the Cold 
War with not so much as a single way out. And the Guardian shrieks with laughter 
and points triumphantly toward a Roman bath in Atami, a popular hot-springs re¬ 
sort, big enough for a thousand people. He has found the closest thing, perhaps, 
to a bath big enough for the entire nation. I need hardly to add that what his 
high laughter is based upon is the ’’miracle abundance” of Japan, the economic 
giant, which had been reconstructed while protected beneath America’s nuclear 
umbrella thanks to the economic opportunities provided by America’s wars in Korea 
and Vietnam. 

Yet, if we are limited to this interpretation tightly enmeshed in the years 
when we were growing up, Nezumi Kozo: The Rat and the world it describes become 
altogether one-dimensional. The plot line which I have been drawing until now, 
based on the antagonism between the Guardian and the Nezumis, is only the upper¬ 
most of this play’s many layers. What really makes Nezumi Kozo: The Rat a supe¬ 
rior play is not the dramatic progress and development of this structured antag¬ 
onism, but the playwright’s awareness of the tendency implicit in it toward over- 
simplification and his attempts, with numerous other layers, to delve deep beyond 
it. Our own reality is so complicated that there is little hope for polarizing 
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it into enemies and friends, victimizers and victims. 

Sato has chosen to build his play around the antagonism between the Nezumis 
and the Guardian, and he has also tried to make that play into his own, personal 
contemporary history. The play as a whole, however, the medium supporting these 
two elements, is neither a flavoring of the Nezumi Kozo legend with the sharp 
spices of our world today nor the relation in simple and easily understood terms 
of allegories on modern history. No such compromise. If this were the level of 
the play, any number of playwrights would long ago have achieved it. Take, for 
example, two pIays_produced between last year and this during about the same pe¬ 
riod as Nezumi Kozo: The Rat —Yashiro SeiichPs Ten f ichibo Number* 70 [_Ten f iohibo 
Nanajuban D and Fukuda Yoshiyuki T s A Shingeki Chushingura [.Shingeki Chushingura ']. 

The parody-like works of these authors, both of whom are nearly 15 years older 
than Sato, utilize extremely well-known Kabuki plots and characters and adroitly 
succeed in including, along with the spirit of youthful protest, comments on con¬ 
temporary social and political conditions. Between the old Kabuki world they 
treat and the fragments of modernity they paste on it Iike a dramatic scrapbook 
of newspaper clippings, there is great distance, static and stable. Using this 
distance to their own advantage, their refined taste for the ironic is abundantly 
made manifest. But, unfortunately, though we might go to see their sumptuous, 
fast-moving work performed, we never come away with any experience, new and un- 
nameable, moving within us. 

Sat5 Makoto, however, seems__a I most to refuse to recognize his time as sepa¬ 
rate from the time of Nezumi Kozo. That time bursts into Sato T s recounting of 
contemporary history and devastates dramatic structure. Take the example of the 
public bath which we have been discussing. I have tried to describe the public 
bath as a symbol of the sense of community maddeningly consistent in Japanese 
society, but the "public bath" in Sato's play does not stop there. The leading 
character in his previous work. Murder in Oil Hell, was a man who worked painting 
scenes on tile bathhouse walls, and in Kara Juro's Virgin Mask [_Shojo Kamen], 
a bathtub suddenly appears on the stage. The use of the bath in Nezumi Kozo: The 
Rat , however, is by far the most exhaustive. More than being a single, cleverly 
contrived device symbolizing a theory of culture, the bath itself demands to be 

viewed as a miniature of that culture as a whole. In every corner of the play, 

bathhouse metaphors are cluttered like Victorian bric-a-brac, and we are induced, 
thus, to feel that the whole play might, in fact, be taking place within the con¬ 
fines of a public bath. Productions have only served to reinforce this impression. 

I have already touched on the fact that "MIXED BATHING" is written in bold 
letters on the back wall of the performance area. In baths of the Edo period, 
there were broad parlors where customers getting out of the bath could sit and 
drink and where "bath girls" [ \yuna_ ] were to be found. While the bath was the 

center of the community T s healthy social life, it was a I so a handy, carnival in¬ 

stitution directly connected with liquor and sex. Although mixed bathing was 
prohibited rather early, what it meant in effect was merely that a thin partition 
was built across the bathroom filled with the naked bodies of numerous men and 
women. Along with the bath girls, brawny men called Sansuke were also available 
to scrub women's backs, and onnagata, men who played women T s roles in Kabuki, 
were also tacitly permitted in the women T s side. Even were the atmosphere of 
this sort of place to have been a-moral, there is nothing particularly surprising 
about the fact. 

The bath, being this sort of institution, was not only where individuals 
washed; it was also where the community as an entity could be cleansed. In the 
heavy steam where people faced each other divested of all but that with which 
they were born, even distinctions between social classes became obscured. Clutch¬ 
ing the Lord of the Dawn, the Guardian enters the bath, and the scene might we I I 
be compared to a completely ludicrous one in Kijima Hajime's short story, Kemuri- 
yu , where the Emperor suddenly appears stark naked in a public bath amidst groups 
of men exchanging bits of small talk. The bath presides over a warm confusion 
where the system and anarchy, the normal and festive, male and female, up and 
down, society and nature—where all conflicts and contrasts are neutralized into 
a vague monochrome. One of Kijima's characters murmurs, "In a bathhouse one a- 
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b,d es by bathhouse rules." In the bath, all order is confused and at times even 
set u P side down But it is, in fact, through this rule-governed defiance of the 
i^tM hZ +he , hf ® of the community is refreshed and renewed. There is a del- 

the dest ™ ctive - —- 

; +h f a ^° ; aS + Se ^ + be dramatic conflict between the Guardian and the Nezumis 
. e H COn+ f + bathhouse. But, here, it seems, mixed bathing is openly 

abetted, and consequently the balanced relationship between eros and the law is 

S r * I ! ? eZ “. iS «-fer mI ned by the rhyfh™ of the I r o re - 

olution, and the Guardian’s time, in tune with the terror-ridden presentiment 
of mm.nent d,saster, these two times which might well be expecteS to be ™ di- 
rect confrontation, simply dissolve here, intermingle with no sense of before or 

forced ^ 9 ’’"S 1 ' Cha ° S ^ e°r? 

Clirr To eff e c + +his fusion, the scene of the Nezumis partaking of a meal as thev 
ound a boiling cauldron has been prepared. Having been eating nothinq but 
terh'ps they at long last are treated to a protei„-ri?h meal of m!a“ l^real- 
ity, the meat is the triplet girls born of Hooker Jenny. At the instant thev 

Nezimi e Klz5 S ’ Nezumis + umb,e Pitch-black madness. Now they are not eUen 

Nezumi kozo They are soldiers of the Second World War prepared to sacrifice 

+He D9Wn - ^ RfSin9 s5 " the.r foreheads, 

Masao ln u^n^ k : T ^e Ethnology of the Clown iDdke no Minzokugdkul., Yamaguch i 
Masao, using as examples banquet scenes from plays like Harlequin , Servant of Two 

h°+ 'k CO| ° |eatro, touches on the particular symbolic significance 
? + d + ° l he ^ meal by +he popular imagination. Generally speaking the 
meal is an act of heightened sensuality followed upon immediately by 9 a rapid 
reversal of fate The Nezumis' satiation soon turns to nausea. Ihelr unllmelv 
banquet provides them with the momentum that carries them from what was to them 
normalcy into a highly abnormal state of affairs. And as with all banquets 
theirs supplies them with the "right to madness." The playwright opens their 
anquet at the bottom of the he I I into which they have been dragged P by the three 
; e : hh ™ gaiety of their meal, the dark entrance to hell gapes at them 

other 5hln n +h Ca ^ n ab °^ + Wh ' Ch +hSy arran 9 e themselves is doubtless none 
other than the cauldron of hell set and ready to punish the damned/ 

, +h BU+ ° n ® l hin 9 more - The Japanese word for hell, jigoku, is also argot for 
both prostitutes themselves and their brothels. It is thus no coincidence that 

currentlv C with VerSIOn -° f / e2 r i K ° Z ° : ^ Rat ’ +his ban 9 ue+ conducted con- 
quet "hill •' ToV 91 ^ ? sleep-in. The bath, the brothel, the ban¬ 

quet hell. To a greater or lesser extent, these three loci encompass the 

mad moments of life, and it is here that the established order fsse? upside 

Evil; are !nitS.^'’ ^ ^ P ' aCeS ' eaCh Under +he s ^erainty of 

The Banquet begins. The Nezumis who have partaken of the flesh of the new¬ 
born triplets <n madness spin back through post-war history to Its start!™ 

Emilia lake tZ i j n+ ° ' 0ya ' 5005 and dau 9 h+ers of the Great Japanese 

tmpire take their aim on what is neither a "silver pod" nor a "fa I lino star" 

but a "silver falling star," and fly off for the final surprise attack 9 B?rth 

begets death; death begets birth; and birth begets death again, Whai i » 

pha ,zed by th,s endless repetition is not that we win sojay know the joy of 

nrpqc;-/ hi Lr ® m P has,zed the negative elements of our history, its re- 
p ssed, black contours. Emphasized is death as a cultural institution. 

... +. end u° f +heir 1 on 9 faM through the murky tunnel of post-war historv iust 

o e ?he Zr a SdiS^„ t0 ,r r+ake ° f . the -I°" 3 a " 3ited feast/they ,"e nS^’baS 
Thol k Y b ! 9 nnm 9 ali over again. That is hell, and they are its demons 
Those who partake of human flesh become living demons. And I i ke the vouno d i'- 
lots who vowed to "die and become demons to protect Japan" before them thev 
depart to dive-bomb their lives into enemy ships. ' Y 

What we had thought to be a summary of post-war history then mav have 
een, in reality, events within a dream dreamt and flashed forward'in time by 
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the youths who 20 years before had died and been transformed into demons. From 
this point of view, it is not that the Nezumis have been spun back through time 
to the place from which they started, but rather that the demons, at this in¬ 
stant, have awakened from their dream of five Nezum? Kozos. 

Throughout the play, the Nezumis continue to groan that they cannot die, 
but this could not possibly mean that they cannot deny their own existences. No 
one can die in a dream, and furthermore, demons who have already died once can¬ 
not a second time. 

As the Nezumis are living through currents of time that eternally flow back 
to death, they could never have been antagonists, pure and simple, to the Guard¬ 
ian. 


Take it off—take the clock off! It’s heavy. It’s so damned heavy. 

Please . . . Mother . . . take it off, take it off my back . . . Please, 

Mother . . . Mother! At this rate it wiI I be the Hour of the Rat forever! 

Mother! 

The Guardian, too, like the Nezumis, just as he has sung the praises of the 
prosperous days he and the Lord of the Dawn have met with, is flung back to death 

at the beginning. Although Sato advises us that Jenny may not kill the Guardian 

but be killed herself instead, in both productions so far, the Guardian dies 
by Jenny T s hand though in the second, the Guardian deals her a fatal blow first. 

This is the last incident in the play. It is here that, for the first time 
if only for an instant, the Nezumis 1 time and that of the Guardian meet. This, 
though, is an instant which will Iast forever. It is not because this is the 
instant they have hopefully awaited and fearfully anticipated, not because it 
is any sort of final instant. At this moment, the workings of madness, that 
perverted wisdom, reveal to us that the Guardian T s clock is forever to read 
exactly the Hour of the Rat and that for the Nezumis it is eternally to be five 
minutes too late, five minutes past that Hour. Madness makes two separate times, 
five minutes apart, eternally contemporaneous 

What sort of history is it the rhythms of which neither revolution nor 
nuclear war can affect? Amidst the dull continuity that paces these rhythms, 
what sort of action is avialable to us? Jenny stabs the Guardian to death. 

But actually, nothing at all has happened. Nevertheless, I cannot help think¬ 
ing of her violent act—less, I admit, because of its meaning than because of 
its tone of desperation—as something very close to political agitation calling 
for the immediate rupture of that continuity which damns us. In analyzing 
Marx’s language, Maurice Blanchot discovered in 'it a tendency to discuss the 
revolution not as a necessity to be achieved within time limits but as an ’’immi¬ 
nence.” And he goes on to comment to the effect that ”if revolution is to carve 
time, cross section it, and persist as a requirement of life, then the refusal 
of respite itself must be the signal characteristic of the revolution.” It al¬ 
most seems that by placing this pathetic, violent scene at the end of his play, 
Sato has tried to once again call back the revolution which should always remain 
alive, promised neither by calendars nor stars, into our precarious lives be 
they stopped forever on i t or forever five minutes past the hour. ’’Drastic 
character transformation” and ’’liberated hamlet”—phrases like these used with 
gusto by radical students and placed here and there in the play for more or less 
ironic reasons are quickly consumed, sucked into this act of provocation. And 
yet, how very gloomy and weak it is. 
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SOUNDS MAGAZINE 

sahi Sonorama is a living news magazine, an ear-witness to the 
important events of history. Through recordings of actual sounds and 


live voices, it captures the almost convulsive changes in society, 
the most significant moments in history. Asahi Sonorama is a com¬ 



pletely new medium without comparison. 

’70 New Year Issue 
Voices of Change and Upheaval: 

People Who Changed 

the Course of History 

Lenin MacArthur 

Hitler Castro 

Mao Tze-tung Churchill 

de Gaulle Stalin 

Kennedy Roosevelt 

Tojo Yamamoto 

Cohn-Bendit Oda 


’69 New Year Issue- 


Specials: What is the 1970 Renewal of the Security Treaty to Us ?/ Nixon-Sato 
Diplomacy/Okinawa and the Problems of American Military Bases/Turbulence 
Accompanying the 1960 Renewal of the Japan-U.S. Security Treaty/From the 1960 
Security Treaty Crisis to 1970 

February Issue Apollo 8 succeeds in translunar mission/Tokyo U. in Turmoil Jan. 
18th to 19th March Issue Radicals in 1970--The Kanda Liberated District:Quartier 
Latin February 4, Strikes on Okinawa April Issue Civil Rights Movements in 1970 
May Issue Special Feature: Okinawa June Issue Mao Tze-tung’s Speech at the 
Ninth National Congress July Issue Universities Denounced: Yamamto Yoshitaka 
the representative of the Tokyo University Students’ United Front August Issue 
Apollo 11: The First Human Voice from the Moon September Issue The Speeches of 
Che Guevara October Issue Paris in May: Singing Voices from the Barricades 
(taken from the documentary film of the Paris Revolution, May, 1968, “The Uprising.’ 
November Issue The Speeches of Ho Chi Minh December Issue Hani Goro on the 
Trials of Student Radicals 


ASAHI SONORAMA CO.,LTD. 


NO.2 Asahi Bldg. 
4-2-6Ginza Chuo-ku 
Tokyo. TEL(563)6021 - 9 




























From 50cc Mini-bikes to 


750ec Fours -Honda 


Whatever your motorcycle needs, Honda produces exactly 
the machine for you. And every Honda is powered by an 
expertly designed and precision made overhead camshaft 
4-stroke engine. 

Honda is not only the world’s largest manufacturer of 
motorcycles but also produces the widest variety of models. 
There is a Honda tailored to fit your individual desires 
precisely. 

Mini-bikes for off-the-road play or puttering around the 
neighborhood. Utility models in small to medium power 
ranges for business or commuting. “Nicest people” bikes 
anyone can handle. Scramblers and motosport machines 
for the rough stuff. Sports models in all sizes for the real 
enthusiast. Road-burning DOHC 450s and the magnificant 
750 Four for fast highway cruising and the experienced rider. 

The Honda name is your guarantee of the very best in 
quality, high performance and long life with absolute 
reliability—plus top safety engineering. 





Translator's Notes/Contributors 


Freedom and Words 

Osada Hiroshi (b. 1939) is one of Japan T s leading young poets. Among 
his published works are collections of poems and criticism, a play 
\jCiok-Offto the Soul [Tamashii e Kick-Off H, and a radio drama Where 
Are You Going? LDoko e Yuku no Desu KaT\. He is a regular contributor 
to such magazines as Tenbo from the October, 1969, issue of which 
this article is taken. 

*The full text of Kuznetsov's statement may be found in the August 8, 
1969, issue of Time magazine. 

^This translation is from Gerd Ruge, Pasternak: A Pictorial Biography 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1959). 

-^This translation, as well as those not otherwise noted, is of the 
Japanese guotation found in Osada rather than of the original Russian. 
Wherever possible, existing direct translations have been used. 

^translated by Bernard Guilbert in Boris Pasternak, Dr. Zhivago, tr. 

Max Hayward and Manya Harari, "The Poems of Yuri Zhivago” (New York: 
Pantheon, 1958) p. 550 


The Blind Kagekiyo 

Hirosue Tamotsu (b. 1919) is professor of Japanese literature at Hosei 
University in Tokyo. f? The Blind Kagekiyo” is taken from his Another 
Japanese Beauty LMo Hitotsu no Nihon Bi H Tokyo: Bijutsu Shuppansha, 1965. 

1 Hirosue here refers to a variety of dance known as the kowaka-mai. 

A chanter recites stories of martial glory and pathos while accom¬ 
panying himself on a hand-held drum. When the story reaches a cli¬ 
max, he portrays the action in a dance. Kowaka-mai was first invented 
in the 16th century and is still performed at Sedaka in Fukuoka prefec¬ 
ture . 

o 

The Tale of Eeike is one of the monuments of medieval Japanese literature. 
Fundamentally, it deals with the struggle for power between the Heike 
and Genji clans during the late 12th century. It is not known who 
wrote these tales down or when, but it is clear that they were first sung 
to the accompaniment of the biwa by blind itinerant priests to soothe the 
souls of the Heike dead. As Roy Andrew Miller points out in his The 
Japanese Language (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1967) p. 47, 

"the later lyric drama tradition of the No drew heavily upon such mili¬ 
tary romances for both content and language." 

^As The Tale of Eeike was originally an oral tradition written down 
only after it had been widely disseminated, a number of versions developed. 
Yamada Takao, known as an authority on the Eeike, suggested that, in all, 

77 versions of the tale once existed. 70 of these, he says, were iden- 
tifiably different in the ordering of the individual tales, etc. The 
remaining seven versions, known as zoho-kei versions, are identical to 
other versions except that they contain extraneous material. The inci¬ 
dent being related here is found in one of the zoho-kei versions of the 
Eeike. What Hirosue is pointing out is that the story of Kagekiyo's 
suicide seems to have been added to the Eeike relatively late in its 
evoIution. 
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^The biwa is a Japanese lute-like instrument very popular during earlier 
ages but now extremely rare. See Tsuno T s comments in CTJ's introductory 
issue. 

5 

Kitano Tenjin is another name for Sugawara Michizane (843-903), a poet 
and statesman who, having been unjustly accused and sentenced, lived out 
the last years of his life in exile in Kyushu. As he died unhappily in 
these circumstances, his spirit came back to harass those who had done 
him such injustice as the god of thunder. In order to appease his spirit, 
however, he was enshrined at the Kitano Shrine in Kyoto as the deity of 
letters in 987. 

I have tried to translate the lines quoted here from the Noh play 
Kagekiyo although a translation by Aruthur Waley does exist (available 
in his The Noh Plays of Japan, a Grove Press paperback). I have no ob¬ 
jection to Waley’s translation, and I recommend it to the interested 
reader’s attention. Waley does, however, have a tendency to be overly 
delicate, and I feared this might obscure Hirosue’s references had it 
been quoted. 

^The Pegasus referred to here is Kirin, a mythical Chinese Pegasus- 
like dragon known particularly for its speed. 

®ln the dance, Akoya is referred to as Ako5* 

^Chikamatsu devoted himself to two types of plays—period pieces [ \jidai - 
mono H and domestic plays \j_sewamono ]. Kagekiyo f s Success might be used 
as an example of the former while The Double Suicide at Ten no Amijima 
might well exemplify the latter. The reader might be interested in 
Donald Keene’s discussion of Kagekiyo’s Success (which Keene calls 
Kagekiyo Victorious) and his translation of The Double Suicide at Ten 
no Amijima (which Keene renders The Love Suicides at Amijima) in his 
Major Plays of Chikamatsu, Records of Civilization Sources and Studies, 

Vol. 66 (New York: Columbia University Press, 1961) which is also 
available in an abridged paperback edition under the title. 

Four Major Plays of Chikamatsu . 

^Takemoto Gidayu (1651-1714) was Chikamatsu’s.contemporary and the greatest 
chanter of bunraku puppet drama of his day. He opened his own theatre 
in 1684 with another of Chikamatsu’s period plays, and in 1686 Chikamatsu 
wrote Kagekiyo's Success especially for him. 


A Story Told by the Scorched Tree 

Kijima Hajime (b. 1928) is professor at H5sei University in Tokyo. 

He is the author of numerous books including Our Pegasus [Bokura no 
Pegasus H from which this story has been taken, a novel, a volume of 
criticism, and translations of American literature from Whitman to 
Nat Hentoff and Langston Hughes. 

”A Story Told by the Scorched Tree” was reworked by the author into 
an opera script, and, with music by Mamiya Michio, it was first broad¬ 
cast in 1965 by the Japan Broadcasting Corporation ENHKj and first 
performed in 1966. it has also been translated into Polish and broad¬ 
cast by Radio Prague. 
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An Interview with Nakamura Kichiemori 


*Kichiemon thus became his grandfather T s son and heir to his name. This 
is not a particularly unusual custom in the Kabuki world. 

kata is a set series of formal and stylized movements which serves 
as a criterion of the performer f s ability and is found in the per¬ 
forming and martial arts. 

^Kawara is a section of Kyoto where the early Kabuki actors first 
performed in the early 17th century. The term was used to speak 
slightingly of the actors. Tsuno discusses the terrrJs significance 
at greater length in CTJ's special introductory issue. 

5 

Kuroko are the men dressed in black who serve as prop men and assis¬ 
tants to the actors and puppets in the Kabuki and puppet theatre. 

^Chikamatsu T s theory of art can be found in Naniwa Miyage, a record 
of Chikamatsu's view of the puppet theatre for which he wrote. A 
partial translation can be found in Donald Keene T s Anthology of 
Japanese Literature, pp. 386-390 

^Onnagata are actors in Kabuki who play women T s roles since tradition¬ 
ally women do not appear on the Kabuki stage. 

"^To get a sense of the relationship between modern and traditional 
theatre in Japan, please refer to CTJ's special introductory issue. 

^Kichiemon is here referring to yakuza, a peculiar variety of Japanese 
gangsters whose extraordinariIy strict code of honor-among-thieves 
forms the basis for the numerous movies made about them. Their world 
is one which remains bound to the giri-ningo dichotomy, and although 
the movies are, perhaps as a result, overwhelmingly sentimental, they 
have become something of a fad over the past few years as young people, 
especially, enjoy the constant repetition of the yakuza kata. 


Of Baths, Brothels,_and Hell 

Tsuno Kaitaro (b. 1938) is a critic and director. His extremely 
compact yet complete capsuIization of the history and present state 
of Japanese modern theatre appearing in CTJ's special introductory 
issue is recommended to all as both background and perspective. 

*Sat5 Makoto chose to use nagauta —the style of chanting recitation 
with music used in Kabuki--in his play. It is to this fact that 
Tsuno here refers. 

^For an explanation of the term "Kawara Beggars 11 refer to Tsuno T s 
article in CTJ's special introductory issue. 

^Akutagawa Ryunosuke (1892-1927) was the author of numerous short 
novels most famous of which might be Yabu no Naka from which 
Kurosawa Akira T s film Rashomon was taken. 

^Buddhist representations of hell usually contain such a cauldron 
ready and boiling to punish evil-doers. 
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DOCUMENT 


Concerned Theatre Japan's special 
introductory issue began with some¬ 
thing of a manifesto. There are very 
few qualifiers in its two short pages. 

There are only statements of what 
Theatre Center 68/69 (now 68/70) in¬ 
tended to accomplish. Since the pub¬ 
lication of that manifesto we have 
made no little progress in realizing 
our goaIs. 

Although by producing three original 
plays in repertory —Trust D.E. by 
Saito Ren, Birdie-Birdie by Yamamoto 
Kiyokazu, and of course Nezumi Kozo: 

The Rat —Center 68/70 became the first 
repertory company in the history of 
modern Japanese theatre, the real sig¬ 
nificance of the fall-winter season was 
the partial fuIfiI Iment of our intention 
to create a truly participatory theatre. 
With very few exceptions these plays 
were produced everyday during the 
season running from October 29 through 
April I at our Freedom Theatre in 
Roppongi, Tokyo. The plays were pro¬ 
duced in rotation at more or less 
weekly intervals. Playwrights were 
dissatisfied. Directors and actors 
were dissatisfied. The plays were 
rewritten, redirected, and re-acted. 

Sets were rebuilt. Posters were re¬ 
designed. We explored every corner of 
our plays and we tried to exploit 
every one of the opportunities for 
experiment they provided us. By ab¬ 
juring the notion that the theatre is 
just a groovy though not very satis¬ 
factory substitute for television, we 
began to develop our participatory theatre. 
At long last we could unrelentingly 
demand of theatre the dynamism its life 
implies. We developed a theatre to 



which we could commit ourselves, a 
theatre changing constantly with the 
rhythm of our creative lives. Audience 
participation also began to mean more 
than simply interacting with those who 
occupied the stage. Our audiences began 
to get involved in the total process 
of creation that is theatre. They with 
us began to realize what it means to 
be continually involved in and committed 
to a world of theatre that stands in 
contrast and most often in conflict with 
the humdrum of technocratic contemporary 
life. 


Center 68/70 T s mobile and wall-theatre 
experiments have continued though they 
are not scheduled to start on a full- 
scale basis until this summer and fall 
respectively. Designers have continued 
to produce posters for our productions 
which will eventually play a vital role 
in our wall-theatre project. On 
Christmas Eve, our mobile theatre 
experiments continued as the cast 
from Trust D.E. participated in an 
anti-war demonstration sponsored 
by Beheiren LThe Japan "Peace for 
Vietnam!" Committee] in conjunction 
with the world-wide demonstrations 
called for by John and Yoko Lennon 
on the theme "War is Over If You 
Want It!" 



Center 68/70 ? s mobile theatre 


Publications did particularly well 
over the past few months. We published 
a second poster-news Ietter and during 
the first week of February Ddjidai 
Engeki E Contemporary Theatre ], our 
Japanese-Ianguage magazine of more than 
200 pages, appeared in bookstores around 
the country. As we go to press, nearly 
10,000 copies have been sold. Yet, our 
world is larger than Japan. As we have 
gained much from abroad we feel we 
have a great deal to give. With this 
issue of Concerned Theatre Japan, Center 
68/70 ! s international activities are in 
full swing. Our purpose is neither to 
enlighten nor to mystify. We hope 
above all else to stimulate a fruitful 
and continuing dialogue with our foreign 
contemporaries. We hope for a meeting 
of diverse and talented minds in the 
space of these pages. For years, almost 
a century in fact, we have been inter- 
preted and explained in the West by 
pundits scholarly and otherwise. Here 
we speak for ourselves. We sincerely 
hope that you will do the same. 



Dogidai Engeki [Contemporary Theatre H 
$6.00 quarterly from CTJ 


photograph and drawing by Soeda Hiroshi 
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poster: Nezumi Kozd: The Bat 


handbill: Trust D.E. 
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